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f^ortant  Information 

ON  HOME  ECONOMICS  CLASSROOMS 


RANGES* — Six  general  considerations  should  influence 
the  selection  of  ranges.  They  should: 

1.  Be  of  a  size  and  style  suitable  for  home  kitchens. 

2.  Utilize  the  fuels  most  commonly  used  and  most 
practical  to  get  in  the  community. 

3.  Illustrate  a  variety  of  burner  arrangements. 

4.  Have  a  well-insulated  oven  at  least  1 6  inches  wide, 
14  inches  high,  and  from  18  to  20  inches  deep  and 
a  heat  regulator. 

5.  Illustrate  a  variety  of  convenient  and  efficient  oven 
arrangements. 

6.  Be  of  sturdy  construction. 

*  Rafafciica — Federal  Security  Aeency't  "Space  and  Equipment  for  Hememaking 
Pregromi,"  I9S0 


Your  Public  Service  Commercial  Representative  will  be  glad  to  discuss  the 
needs  of  your  home  economics  classroom  with  you.  At  that  time  he  will  out¬ 
line  replacement  plans  which  make  it  possible  for  you  to  always  use 
modern  up-to-date  kitchen  equipment.  Simply  call  your  nearest  Public 
Service  office. 


PVBLlCj^SERVlCE 


AU-S3 


A  paradit*  for  livottock— this  field  of  alfalfa  was 
once  part  of  a  surface  coal  mine.  Coal  producers 
put  much  care  and  planning  into  reclaiming  land 
like  this  after  the  coal  has  been  removed. 


Positioi 


Surface  mines  become  fields  and  forests!  Not 

all  of  our  coal  is  mined  underground.  Nearly  one-fourth 
of  our  output  comes  from  surface  mines— veins  of  coal 
found  near  the  earth’s  surface.  Such  veins  are  uncov¬ 
ered  by  giant  power  shovels.  The  coal  is  removed  by 
'  machines  and  trucks.  Then  the  land  is  ready  to  be 
!  planted  and  seeded  to  create  fields  and  forests.  Already, 
the  coal  industry  has  reclaimed  over  100,000  acres  of 
'  tliese  lands. 

Reclamation  Is  “tailored”  to  fit  soil!  The  hill- 
I  sides  of  “retired”  surface  mines  are  often  set  out  to  ever¬ 
green  or  timber  trees.  Leveled  portions  are  seeded  with 
grasses.  Some  of  the  small  valleys  left  by  the  shovels 
^  become  lakes  and  ponds.  Every  step  is  carefully  planned 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  soil’s  characteristics.  As  a 
result,  it  has  been  possible  not  only  to  restore,  but  to 
,  improve  upon  nature’s  bounty. 


Redaimed  lands  richer  than  ever  before! 

Surface  mining  operations  frequently  bring  up  lime 
and  other  minerals  that  original  top  soil  lacked.  Thus, 
forests  now  flourish  on  what  was  once  barren  ground. 
Livestock  graze  on  fertile  fields  that  formerly  sup¬ 
ported  only  the  poorest  grass.  'Through  the  conserva¬ 
tion  program  of  a  progressive  coal  industry,  an  ever 
increasing  acreage  in  America  is  being  given  new 
beauty  and  usefulness. 


"THE  GENIE  STORY,"  a  imw  bookUf  for  cla«»> 
reoin  um,  (hewing  In  a  (equence  of  celer  illwe- 
^  trotient  and  timple  dialogue  hew  a  tcheelbey 

learnt  from  the  genie  the  magk  ef  ceal. 

For  your  copy  and  a  list  of  other  teachers’  aids,  fill  in  this 
coupon  and  send  it  to:  Bituminous  Coal  Institute,  Educational 
Division,  320  Southern  Building,  IVashington  5,  D.  C. 


BITUMINOUS  ^  COAL 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

A  Depabtment  of  National  Coal  Association 

Washington,  D.  C* 

FEBRUARY,  1953 


COAL'S  ROLI  IN  CONSERVATION 


-OdBitcd:'  CooL  .Mut«4  OAC 

-^646'  Paaitwie  / 


^  Forks  and  forgsts  are  also  by-products  of  mining. 
This  wooded  park  is  another  “retired"  coal  mine 
which  has  been  given  new  beauty  and  usefulness. 
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THIS  MONTH’S  COVER 

Again  this  month  the  Review  cover  observes  the  NJEA  Centennial.  It 
honors  Elizabeth  A.  Allen.  In  the  NJE.4  History  on  pp.  191-199,  we  call 
this  Hoboken  teacher  one  of  the  great  teacher-leaders  of  all  time.  She 
was  the  “mother"  of  teacher  retirement  in  the  United  States,  and  NJEA's 
first  woman  president.  She  was  also  a  leader  in  establishing  teacher 
tenure  and  the  essential  principle  of  defense  by  all  the  profession  of  its 
members  who  are  unjustly  attacked. 


PUBUCATION  AND  EDITORIAL  OFFICES  — The  New  Jersey  Educational 
Review  is  published  ten  times  a  year — on  the  first  of  each  month  from  Sep¬ 
tember  to  June — by  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association.  The  Office  of 
Publication  is  15  S.  Dean  Street,  Englewood,  N.  J.  The  Editorial  Office  is  at 
IM  W.  State  Street,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Telephone  Trenton  6-5558.  Entered  as 
second  cUss  mall  matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  Englewood,  New  Jersey,  under 
the  Act  of  Augtut  24,  1912.  Accepted  for  mailing  at  special  rate  of  postage 
provided  in  Para.  4,  Sec.  538,  Act  of  May  28,  1925.  Postmaster:  If  unclaimed 
please  send  Form  3578  to  Publisher  at  180  W.  State  Street.  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 

MEMBERSHIP  —  The  payment  of  annual  dues  of  $1,00,  $2,00,  or  $5.00  entitles 
a  member  to  receive  the  Review  for  one  year.  One  dollar  of  each  membership 
fee  is  for  the  Review.  Subscriptions  to  non-members  are  $2.00  per  year.  Single 
copies  are  25  cents. 

TEACHER  WELFARE.  Teachers  in  need  of  Association  advice  on  problems 
involving  tenure  are  invited  to  communicate  with  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Teacher  Welfare.  Chalrmui  of  this  Committee  is  Ethel  M.  Sheldon,  Center 
School,  Blomnfield. 


JOIN  THE  NEA,  TOO! 

Scattered  through  this  and  every 
Review  are  brief  items  about  the 
work  of  your  National  Education 
Association,  When  NEA  represen¬ 
tatives  made  a  pre-inaugural  call 
on  President  Eisenhower  to  discuss 
national  school  policy,  did  they 
represent  you?  When  NEA  Presi- 
drat  Sarah  Caldwdl  speaks  in 
meetings  of  the  UNESCO  Com¬ 
mission,  does  she  speak  for  you? 
When  your  local  or  State  Associa¬ 
tion  calls  on  the  NEA  for  informa¬ 
tion  or  other  assistance,  do  you 
help  answer?  When  favorable  pub¬ 
licity  for  schools  appears  in  news¬ 
papers  and  national  magazines,  did 
yon  help  write  it.  Hie  answer  is 
YES  if  yon  have  joined  NEA  this 
year,  NO  if  you  haven’t.  Won’t 
you  join  now? 

LENA  M.  PORRECA 
New  Jersey  NEA  Director 
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IMPORTANT  ISSUES 


AN  OPEN  FIELD 


REGISTER 


MAKE  FACTS  KNOWN 


GET  OUT  THE  VOTE 


4  S  1  WRITE  THIS,  the  primary  election  is  still  scheduled  for  April  21, 

rather  than  later.  Thursday,  March  12  will  then  be  the  final  registration 
date  for  the  primary  election.  If  a  sudden  last-minute  change  is  made,  how¬ 
ever,  what  I  have  to  say  applies  equally  well.  Whenever  it  is  held,  the  pri¬ 
mary  election  this  year  will  be  vitally  important  to  New  Jersey  schools 
and  to  us  as  teachers.  It  will  choose  candidates  of  both  parties  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernorship  of  our  State,  for  every  Assembly  post,  and  for  10  members  of  the 
Senate. 

We  trust,  of  course,  that  our  big  objective  of  State  School  Aid  will  be 
voted  before  the  primary  election.  If  that  has  not  happened.  State  Aid  will  be 
a  paramount  issue.  Even  if  it  has  been  voted,  the  Legislature  and  the  Governor 
selected  in  April  and  November  will  be  the  ones  to  put  the  new  laws  into  ef¬ 
fect  and  to  see  that  they  are  supported  and  operated.  The  NJEA  is  already 
drafting  measures  for  further  liberalization  of  the  Teachers’  Pension  and  An¬ 
nuity  Fund,  leading  toward  35-year,  half-pay  retirement.  Those  bills  will  cer¬ 
tainly  come  before  the  political  leaders  now  being  chosen.  We  will  have  other 
grave  problems.  It  behooves  us,  therefore,  to  see  that  the  new  Governor  and 
Legislature  are  as  favorable  as  possible  toward  schools  and  teachers. 

At  this  writing,  it  appears  there  will  be  several  candidates  for  the  Gover¬ 
norship  in  both  political  parties.  In  many  counties  there  will  be  several  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  legislative  posts.  This  is  good;  it  carries  out  the  idea  of  the  di¬ 
rect  primary.  It  is  especially  good  for  us.  The  larger  the  field  the  greater  the 
choice  between  the  friends  of  schools  and  those  who  cry  “No  New  Taxes.” 
The  larger  the  field,  the  greater  the  pressure  on  candidates  to  speak  clearly 
on  their  programs  and  policies. 

It  is  not  too  early,  therefore,  for  every  county  and  local  association  to 
make  sure  that  every  teacher  who  can  possibly  qualify  to  vote  is  registered  in 
the  party  of  his  choice  to  vote  in  the  April  primary.  This  should  be  done  on 
a  school-by-school,  teacher-by-teacher  basis.  We  should  extend  our  activity, 
too,  to  reach  parents  and  other  citizens  known  to  be  friendly  to  the  schools. 

As  soon  as  that  is  done,  we  must  try  to  find  out  and  make  public  the 
stand  and  the  record  of  every  candidate  on  educational  issues.  The  State  As¬ 
sociation  already  is  asking  each  candidate  for  Governor  to  give  us  a  statement 
of  his  views  on  State  Aid,  teacher  retirement,  tenure,  and  similar  problems. 
These  will  be  broadcast  as  soon  as  they  are  available. 

Gathering  and  disseminating  similar  information  about  candidates  for 
the  Legislature  is  a  natural  function  of  every  county  organization.  What  each 
candidate  says  should  be  carefully  checked  against  what  he  has  done. 

Finally,  it  will  be  a  local  problem  in  every  community  to  see  that  every 
teacher  and  every  friend  of  the  schools  casts  his  ballot — in  the  light  of  such 
information.  It  is  clear,  I  hope,  that  neither  the  State  Association,  nor  any 
county  group  should  tell  its  members  how  to  vote.  That  is  not  our  function 
or  prerogative.  It  is  our  privilege  and  duty,  however,  to  see  that  our  members 
and  our  friends  do  vote,  and  to  recommend  that  they  vote  on  the  basis  of  known 
facts. 

If  we  do  that,  we  shall  have  done  our  job  as  citizens,  and  our  influence 
will  be  felt  in  Trenton  during  the  next  few  years. 


Nominating  Committee 
Considers  ^53  Officers 

In  accordance  with  the  Constitution, 
NJEA’s  Nominating  Committee  met  in 
Trenton  January  9.  The  following 
names  were  proposed  for  nominations 
for  President.  Vice-President,  and 
Treasurer: 

for  President 

Mrs.  May  Smith,  teacher,  Trenton. 
Raymond  Clarke,  director  of  education, 
Elizabeth. 

for  Vice-President 

•Helen  Hedley,  high  school  teacher, 
Roselle  Park. 

Richard  Beck,  Asst.  Supt.,  Jersey  City. 
George  Dare,  high  school  principal. 
Borden  town. 

for  Treasurer 

Charles  Robinson,  principal,  Clifton. 

L.  Arthur  Walton,  superintendent, 
Pitman. 

James  M.  Lynch,  Jr.,  junior  high  school 
principal,  Morris  Plains. 

•Helen  Mitchell  Rhodes,  elementary 
principal,  Phillipsburg. 

Charles  Longacre,  elementary  princi¬ 
pal,  Elizabeth. 

Holmes  Cliver,  industrial  arts  teacher, 
Summit. 

•The  person  named  requests  that  name 
be  withdrawn. 

George  J,  O’Brien  was  chairman. 
Cecil  Roberts  secrelary  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  which  also  voted  10-7,  to  pro¬ 
pose  one  candidate  for  each  office. 

The  Committee  will  meet  again  on 
March  6,  “to  act  upon  such  proposed 
names  and  upon  no  others.  At  this 
meeting,  however,  the  Nominating 
Committee  may  nominate  a  previously 
named  candidate  for  an  office  for 
which  the  person  was  not  formerly  a 
candidate.  A  two-thirds  vote  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Nominating  Commit¬ 
tee  shall  be  necessary  to  nominate. 
Nominations  so  made  shall  be  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  April  issue  of  the  Of¬ 
ficial  Publications  of  the  Association.” 

See  page  208  for  a  list  of  the  Nom¬ 
inating  Committee  members. 


At  its  December  meeting  the  NJEA 
Executive  Committee  approved  the 
appointment  of  Ralph  Kehs  of 
^otch  Plains  as  the  Union  County 
representative  on  that  Committee. 
Helen  Hedley  resigned  because  of 
ill  health.  Mr.  Kehs  is  the  new  Leg¬ 
islative  Chairman  of  the  Association. 


On  .April  17  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  will  hold  its  regular  meeting 
at  the  Bayard  Street  School  in  New 
Brunswick,  where  the  Association  was 
founded  a  hundred  years  ago. 


Several  subcommittees  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed.  Everett  C.  Curry  (Mon¬ 
mouth)  will  lead  the  group  planning 
the  convention;  Barbara  A.  Wolf 
( Bergen »  heads  property  and  per¬ 
sonnel;  Edna  Baker  (Gloucester), 
Distinguished  Service  Award;  and 
Louis  Cronholm  (Morris),  School 
Health.  Howard  E.  Deilly  will  rep¬ 
resent  the  Executive  Committee  on 
Freeman  Scholarship  awards. 


Haddon  Hall  Hotel  in  Atlantic  City 
will  be  the  headquarters  for  the  1953 
Convention;  the  dates  as  announced 
in  the  December  Review,  will  be  No¬ 
vember  12-14. 


NJEA  has  purchased  additional 
copies  of  the  NEA  film  What  Greater 
Gift.  Three  copies  of  the  film  in  color 
are  available  through  the  State  Mu¬ 
seum.  and  a  black-and-white  is  avail¬ 
able  for  television  showings. 


NJEA  has  sent  letters  to  Governor 
Alfred  E.  Driscoll  asking  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  school  of  social  work  at 
Rutgers  University  and  supporting 
the  improvement  of  library  facilities 
at  Rutgers  and  Trenton  STC, 


NJEA  Helps  Win 
Jersey  City  Awards 

The  status  of  two  Jersey  City 
teachers  in  the  Evening  High  School 
was  clarified  in  December,  when  Helen 
R.  Lawrence  and  Thomas  T.  Trout 
received  back  salary  adjustments  and 
were  placed  on  the  Jersey  City  mini¬ 
mum  salary  guide.  The  Jersey  City 
Board  also  agreed  that  neither  teacher 
had  been  substituting  for  any  other 
teacher. 

Both  teachers  had  brought  their 
cases  to  the  attention  of  the  NJEA 
Welfare  committee,  pointing  out  that 
they  had  failed  to  receive  the  minimum 
salary,  had  never  had  deductions  taken 
from  their  salaries  for  the  Pension 
fund,  and  had  never  received  any  sick 
lienefits. 

In  another  Jersey  City  case,  Michael 
A.  Fiore,  who  seeks  reinstatement  in 
the  position  of  manager  of  radio  and 
television  publicity,  claiming  that  the 
duties  of  the  position  had  been  taken 
over  by  two  other  staff  members,  has 
lieen  offered  a  back  salary  adjustment. 

However,  Mr.  Fiore,  who  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  a  teacher  in  the  Ferris  High 
School,  is  desirous  of  being  reinstated 
in  the  radio-TV  position. 

NJEA  has  provided  financial  as¬ 
sistance  for  legal  aid  in  the  cases  of 
all  three  teachers. 


LEADERSHIP  CONFERENCE 

The  annual  Leadership  Conference 
which  NJEA  sponsors  in  cooperation 
with  the  New  Jersey  Council  of 
Teacher  Organizations  will  be  held 
on  March  21  at  the  Stacy  Trent  Hotel 
in  Trenton.  The  advance  program  for 
that  session  appears  on  page  199  of 
this  issue  of  the  Review.  Local  and 
County  Associations  are  strongly 
urged '  to  send  representatives  to  this 
conference. 
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^ke  ^lor^  of  Organization 


Elizabeth  A.  Allen  and 


THE  MIDDLE  YEARS 


/^RCANiZATiONS,  like  individuals,  rarely  change  over- 
night.  The  yeast  of  discontent  obviously  was  work¬ 
ing  in  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  Association  long 
before  1886.  But  on  the  surface  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Association  at  Trenton  in  Christmas  Week  of  that 
year  starts  a  new  era.  Certainly  this  was  a  major  con¬ 
vention  in  the  history  of  the  NJEA. 

While  the  general  tone  of  the  Association  in  the  70’s 
was  essentially  professional  and  conservative,  there  were 
some  indications  that  the  teachers  were  considering  what 
a  stronger  association  might  do.  As  early  as  1865  Rob¬ 
ert  H.  DeHart  of  Hackettstown  listed  as  “means  to  the 
end  of  making  teaching  take  rank  among  the  other  pro¬ 
fessions,”  1.  More  perfect  legal  protection.  2.  More  per¬ 
fect  organizations.  3.  More  harmonious  action.  Com¬ 
mittees  were  set  up  in  1877  to  consider  a  “seaside  home” 
for  vacations  and  the  idea  of  the  Teachers  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Association.  Nothing  came  of  either  proposal, 
though  a  Mr.  Bradley  offered  a  large  lot  at  the  shore  if 
the  teachers  would  form  a  company  to  erect  a  suitable 
building.  The  building  was  estimated  to  cost  $9,334, 
and  its  furnishings  $1800. 

Almost  before  President  Charles  E.  Meleney  of  Pat¬ 
erson  had  called  the  1886  Convention  to  order,  there 
was  a  move  to  revise  the  constitution.  In  his  own  ad¬ 
dress  President  Meleney  looked  to  the  future:  He  made 
the  following  recommendations: 

“That  the  association  be  established  on  a  more 
permanent  basis;  members  should  be  elected;  every 
teacher  should  be  a  member;  that  the  association 
be  more  representative;  county  associations  should 
send  delegates  to  the  state  teachers*  association; 
there  should  be  a  stronger  union  throughout  the 
state;  positions  would  be  more  permanent  and  sal¬ 
aries  more  equable;  teachers  should  rise  to  a  higher 
standard  of  excellence  and  demand  proportionate 
compensation.” 

He  also  proposed  a  state  council  of  education  com¬ 
posed  of  eminent  educators,  “to  legislate  upon  educa¬ 
tional  matters  and  recommend  to  the  state  authorities 
measures  bearing  upon  school  questions.” 

“Some  of  the  subjects  to  be  considered  by  the 
council  .include  the  present  condition  of  school 
discipline;  the  result  of  the  law  prohibiting  corporal 


punishment;  what  to  do  with  truants  and  incorrigi¬ 
ble  pupils;  what  is  our  duty  as  educators  to  the 
untaught  vagrants;  what  can  be  done  to  enlighten 
communities  on  school  matters,  and  convince  them 
of  our  needs;  what  legislation  should  be  enacted 
in  regard  to  compulsory  education  and  child  labor, 
or  how  may  the  present  laws  be  more  effectively 
enforced;  what  is  the  best  method  of  obtaining 
school  boards;  what  would  be  the  effect  of  ap¬ 
pointing  women  on  school  boards;  what  is  the  best 
method  of  conducting  teachers’  examinations  and 
granting  certificates;  to  what  extent  should  temper¬ 
ance  be  taught;  is  it  not  important  to  teach  the  im¬ 
portance  of  labor;  should  not  more  attention  be 
given  to  instruction  in  the  principles  of  our  govern¬ 
ment.” 

Before  the  Convention  ended,  it  set  up  a  Committee 
on  Educational  Progress,  agreed  to  the  dropping  of  non- 
dues-paying  members,  and  approved  the  idea  of  a  State 
Council  of  Education.  The  Committee  on  Educational 
Progress  was  to  have  many  of  the  functions  of  the  As¬ 
sociation’s  present  legislative  committee,  with  the  added 
duty  of  framing  broad  legislative  policy  for  the  Associ¬ 
ation.  This  convention’s  program  included  speeches  by 
E.  A.  Winship  and  Colonel  Francis  Parker  (on  Del- 
sarte),  and  an  address  on  “sub-primary”  education. 

EXPENDITURES  tlOO 

The  new  vigor  showed  itself  in  all  directions  over  the 
next  few  years.  The  Council  of  Education  was  set  up, 
with  half  the  members  named  by  the  Association  and 
half  by  the  Council  itself.  At  the  1887  meeting  there 
were  exhibits  (of  Kindergarten  and  industrial  arts), 
apparently  for  the  first  time.  Resolutions  urged  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  State  tax.  and  demanded  at  least  three 
years  practical  experience  for  county  superintendents. 
The  year’s  expenditures  went  over  $100. 

In  another  year  the  Educational  Progress  Committee 
— the  first  “permanent”  committee  of  an  association 
which  eventually  came  to  work  largely  through  such 
committees — was  able  to  report  that  the  school  tax  had 
been  increased  to  $5  per  child,  and  desired  changes  had 
been  made  in  certification.  In  1888  the  Association  for 
the  first  time  broke  up  into  departmental  meetings.  In 
the  mornings  of  convention  days,  superintendents  and 
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principals,  grammar  and  high  school  teachers,  and  the 
primary  teachers  met  separately.  The  departmental  idea 
won  favor;  an  attempt  to  abolish  it  was  voted  down  the 
following  year,  and  the  Association,  by  resolution,  held 
up  the  idea  of  all  teachers  as  members. 

INCORPORATION 

For  the  next  few  years  the  yeast  worked  vigorously. 
Income  from  dues  jumped  substantially  each  year: 
$446.50  in  1889;  $643.08  in  1890;  and  over  $1,000  in 
1895.  The  constitution  was  revised  in  1890,  though  the 
revision — with  peculiar  provisions  under  which  the  Pres¬ 
ident  named  three  members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
— was  relatively  undemocratic  and  not  destined  for  long 
use.  Efforts  were  made  to  send  the  proceedings  to  mem¬ 
bers.  The  Educational  Progress  Committee — with  Nich¬ 
olas  Murray  Butler  as  its  chairman  in  1894 — alerted  the 
teachers  to  a  variety  of  topics;  suitable  and  sanitary 
buildings;  high  school  facilities  in  rural  areas;  higher 
salaries  for  rural  and  primary  teachers;  compulsory 
education  (“the  present  law  is  a  dead  letter”) ;  improved 
super\’ision,  manual  training,  kindergartens,  and  consoli¬ 
dation  of  districts. 

In  1891  the  Association  met  at  Asbury  Park,  where 
meetings  had  to  be  moved  out  of  Educational  Hall  when 
rain  on  the  tin  roof  made  hearing  and  speaking  “dif¬ 
ficult.”  Nevertheless  it  heard  a  paper  on  the  Township 
versus  the  District  system  of  organizing  schools  which 
made  such  a  profound  impression  that  its  proposals 
were  enthusiastically  endorsed,  and  were  enacted  into 
law  two  years  later — only  to  be  substantially  watered 
down  by  succeeding  legislatures. 

In  1893  the  Association  held  no  meeting  on  account 
of  the  Columbian  Exposition,  and  its  president.  Dr.  A. 
B.  Poland,  stepped  into  the  State  Superintendency.  In 
1896 — its  43rd  year — it  took  steps  to  incorporate.  It  met 
for  that  purpose  in  the  Assembly  rooms  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Trenton  at  3:45  P.  M.  on  Monday, 
December  28.  The  seal — the  Association’s  name  about 
the  State  Coat  of  Arms — read  1886,  and  had  to  be  re¬ 
drawn  several  vears  later. 


£  VEN  BEFORE  THIS,  however,  the  Association  had  be¬ 
gun  its  activities  in  the  major  fields  that  were  to  occupy 
it  for  the  next  quarter-century.  These  were,  of  course, 
retirement,  tenure,  and  minimum  salary — and  growing 
out  of  them,  a  vigorous  program  of  legal  defense  of 
teachers  whose  rights  as  teachers  were  threatened. 

Meeting  at  Asbury  Park  in  July  1895,  members  re¬ 
ceived  a  24-page  printed  report  from  the  Committee  on 
Educational  Progress;  S.  E.  Manness  of  Camden  was  its 
chairman.  This  report  contained  a  discussion  of  Pensions. 
In  it  Mr.  Manness  meets  two  major  criticisms  of  retire¬ 
ment  plans,  and  hints  at  the  joint-contributory  plan 
which  was  finally  to  be  adopted  in  1919.  He  says: 

“It  has  been  argued  that  if  we  urge  the  adoption 
of  pension  legislation  and  possibly  succeed,  it  will 
be  followed  by  a  reaction  that  will  materially  reduce 
the  present  salary  list.  Such  has  not  been  the  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  past.  The  adoption  of  any  legisla¬ 
tion  of  that  kind  in  this  country  fails  to  reveal  a 
single  instance  where  it  was  followed  by  a  general 
reduction  of  the  salary  of  the  class  receiving  the 
benefit,  or  to  be  benefited  by  the  proposed  law. 
Again  it  is  contrary  to  economic  conditions;  by  re¬ 


lieving  the  teacher  of  anxiety  in  regard  to  the  years 
when  he  shall  have  to  yield  his  position  to  one 
younger,  he  is  left  free  to  devote  his  time  and  talents 
more  enthusiastically  to  his  work;  result,  greater 
efficiency,  and  hence  more  satisfaction  on  the  part 
of  his  or  her  employers,  and  a  willingness  to  in¬ 
crease  rather  than  diminish  salaries. 

“Again  it  is  argued  that  we  expend  our  energies 
in  securing  an  increase  in  salaries,  and  thus  enable 
ourselves  to  become  our  own  pensioners.  To  any 
possible  or  probable  increase  of  the  nature  we  are 
all  willing,  but  the  tendency  now  seems  to  be  in  the 
direction  of  lowering  rather  than  increasing  the 
emoluments  in  all  official  and  semi-official  posi¬ 
tions,  and  while  there  is  as  yet  noi  apparent  move¬ 
ment  of  this  kind  against  teachers,  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  is  possible  in  the  way  of  increase. 

“Now  as  to  the  plans  for  pensioning.  There  seems 
to  me  two  plans  feasible,  first,  the  Philadelphia 
plan,  which  is  essentially  cooperation  aided  by  don¬ 
ations  until  a  fund  has  been  obtained  sufficient  to 
yield  an  income  adequate  to  the  demands  upon  it; 
and  second,  the  legislative  plan,  which  aims  to  se¬ 
cure  the  enactment  of  laws  establishing  a  fund  and 
directing  the  application  of  the  income  to  the  pen¬ 
sioning  of  those  who  shall  have  reached  the  limit 
fixed  upon  for  retirement,  but  not  making  it  obliga¬ 
tory  for  any  one  to  accept  its  provisions.  Either 
of  these  plans  might  be  successfully  secured  if  the 
whole  body  of  teachers  were  united  in  their  action. 
Perhaps  a  plan  uniting  the  two  mentioned,  whereby 
all  teachers  in  the  Slate  were  required  to  contribute 
a  small  percentage  of  their  salaries  on  condition 
that  the  State  appropriated  a  like  sum  each  year, 
might  be  adopt^.” 

ELIZABETH  A.  ALLEN 

A  year  later  as  President  Mr.  Manness  appointed  an 
Association  committee  on  Teachers  Pensions.  In  this 
committee  was  developed  the  idea  of  a  teacher-supported 
retirement  fund  administered  by  the  State.  The  law 
creating  this  passed  the  legislature  that  same  year. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  history  of  the  Association  to 
tell  the  detailed  history  of  the  retirement  movements. 
The  pension  legislation  was  largely,  however,  the  work 
of  one  person,  Elizabeth  A.  Allen,  the  great  teacher- 
leader  of  the  next  two  decades,  and  one  of  the  great 
teacher-leaders  of  all  time.  Bom  about  the  time  the  As¬ 
sociation  was  being  founded,  she  was  graduated  from 
Trenton  Normal  and  began  to  teach  at  a  very  early  age 
in  Atlantic  County.  In  1871  she  was  employed  at  Ho¬ 
boken.  She  must  have  been  a  dynamic  character  even 
then,  since  she  was  vice-president  of  the  Association  in 
the  eighties,  while  still  under  30. 

Miss  Allen’s  own  interest  in  teacher  retirement  began 
in  1890.  With  two  other  Hoboken  teachers  she  developed 
pension  proposals  which  came  before  the  legislature  in 
1891,  1893,  1894,  and  1895.  Money  for  their  campaigns 
came  first  from  their  own  pockets  and  then  from  teach¬ 
ers  in  Hoboken,  Jersey  City,  Newark,  Bayonne  and  other 
cities.  Eventually  she  turned  to  the  Association  for  help, 
with  the  results  we  have  seen. 


ITH  THE  Teachers  Retirement  Fund  created,  Miss 
Allen  was  concerned  with  forging,  from  the  Association, 
an  instrument  for  its  promotion  and  protection.  To  this 
end  she  needed  to  change  the  structure  of  the  Assocla- 
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tion.  An  1897  attempt  to  upset  the  process  of  appointing 
Association  officers  and  secure  election  from  the  floor 
lost  by  a  75-81  vote.  However,  a  commitee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  revise  the  constitution,  though  there  were  no 
women  on  it. 

The  1898  convention,  when  this  committee  reported, 
brought  an  internal  struggle  which  makes  later  ones 
seem  tame  indeed.  At  midnight,  before  the  convention 
opened,  the  committee  had  approved  only  minor  re¬ 
visions.  By  the  following  morning,  however,  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  withdrew  their  signatures  from 
the  majority  report,  and  submitted  minority  recommen¬ 
dations  for  an  enlarged,  elected  nominating  committee, 
and  guaranteed  representation  on  it  for  women.  On  a 
test  vote  on  the  Convention  floor.  Miss  Allen  won  167- 
102.  The  new  constitution  eliminated  the  old  require¬ 
ments  for  election  to  membership  and  provided  that 
only  those  engaged  in  supervision  or  teaching  might  vote. 

In  a  final  compromise  W.  L.  R.  Haven  of  Morris¬ 
town,  leader  of  her  opponents,  was  made  President  of 
the  Association,  while  Franklin  Thom  of  Paterson,  male 
leader  of  Miss  Allen’s  forces,  became  head  of  the  new 
Retirement  Fund  Department.  The  scars  of  the  battle 
remained,  however.  During  the  following  year  two  of 
the  elected  officers  resigned.  Bitter  contests  marked  the 
election  of  officers  in  1899  and  1900,  and  the  “new” 
constitution  was  again  revised — into  the  essential  form 
which  was  to  last,  with  minor  amendments,  for  a  whole 
generation.  In  this  revision  the  Association  failed  to 
provide  for  election  of  its  representatives  on  the  Council 
of  Education,  which  thereafter  continued  as  an  indepen¬ 
dent  organization. 

THE  TEACHERS'  CONGRESS 
By  1900,  however.  Miss  Allen’s  group  seems  to  have 
been  in  control  of  the  Association.  She  herself  was  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Teachers  Retirement  Fund,  a  member  of 
its  board  of  Trustees  and  of  various  Association  commit¬ 
tees.  She  herself  addressed  the  1900  Convention,  and  her 
speech,  “The  Teachers’  Congress”  set  the  objectives  for 
the  years  ahead.  This  was  a  major  speech  in  the  history 
of  the  Association.  In  it,  she  said: 

■'The  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation  should  be  the  teachers’  congress,  the  teach¬ 
ers’  parliament,  where  might  be  freely  discussed 
all  matters  that  concern  the  interests  of  the  teachers 
and  the  schools.  In  my  opinion  the  one  Teachers 
Association  of  the  Slate  had,  in  these  respects,  failed 
of  its  duty  and  its  privilege.  Its  one  yearly  meeting 
seemed  to  be  organized  chiefly  as  a  school  of  ped- 
agogy,  and  with  little  or  no  reference  to  questions 
j  of  vital  moment  to  the  teachers,  the  schools,  the 
children  and  the  taxpayers  of  our  Commonwealth 
...  A  year  ago  much  fear  was  expressed  lest  con- 
troversial  questions  be  introduced  in  our  meeting 
£  ...  The  highest  ambition  of  our  Association  should 

be  to  make  its  annual  meeting  controversial.  It 
should  be  the  assembly  where  the  voice  of  the  teach¬ 
er  shall  be  heard  regarding  all  matters  concerning 
the  teachers  and  the  schools,  and  where  such  ques¬ 
tions  shall  be  fully  considered  and  debated. 

“Among  the  subjects  that  materially  affect  teach¬ 
ers  are  those  of  examinations  and  certificates,  tenure 
of  office  and  transfers,  salaries,  and  the  question 
of  what  may  properly  be  expected  of  teachers  in 
the  way  of  wo^  and  study  outside  of  school  hours. 
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WILLIAM  N.  BARRINGER,  Newark  Superintendent 
and  a  vigorous  nineteenth  century  Association  leader. 


‘Teachers  are  said  to  lack  ‘esprit  de  corps.’  We 
shall  always  lack  ‘esprit  de  corps,’  so  long  as  we 
have  no  professional  ethics,  no  standards  of  courtesy 
and  duty  toward  one  another  as  teachers,  and  feel 
no  responsibility  for  each  other’s  conduct  and  wel¬ 
fare  .  .  .  You  cannot  treat  the  teachers  like  slaves 
without  bringing  up  a  race  of  slaves.  Let  me  say  to 
you,  my  fellow  teachers,  if  you  stand  by  and  see 
injustice  perpetrated  upon  your  comrades  and  do 
not  raise  a  note  of  protest,  you  get  your  just  des¬ 
serts  if  the  next  blow  fails  upon  you.  An  injury  to 
the  humblest  teacher  in  the  State  should  be  specifi¬ 
cally  resented  by  an  official  protest  from  this  As¬ 
sociation.” 

T'  HE  OBJECTS  Miss  Allen  set  forth  became  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  Association.  To  make  them  effective,  how¬ 
ever,  there  were  further  changes  in  the  Association  and 
its  method  of  work.  The  Executive  Committee — which 
had  met  only  rarely  to  plan  the  convention — began  to 
hold  monthly  meetings — often  in  New  York  City.  It 
arranged  to  keep  minutes,  and  authorized  the  secretary 
to  employ  a  stenographer  and  a  typewriter  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  The  Association  directed  that  the  Treasurer  be 
bonded,  and  voted  compensation  of  $50  a  year  for  both 
the  Treasurer  and  the  Secretary. 

Speakers  from  other  states  were  brought  to  the  con¬ 
vention  to  speak  on  legislative  matters,  notably  Margaret 
Haley  of  Chicago  and  Thomas  Hunter  of  New  York 
City,  Mr.  Hunter  said,  “I  would  urge  upon  you  to  think 
and  toil  by  day  and  night,  to  agitate,  to  importune,  to 
see  the  legislators  individually,  to  appoint  committees 
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in  interview  the  leading  men  of  the  State.  Be  prepared 
with  your  arguments.  Be  sure  you  are  right.  Be  courag¬ 
eous  and  fear  not.” 

Especially  important  to  the  broader  objectives  was 
greater  enrollment  in  the  Association.  For  this  task 
Powell  G.  Fithian  of  Camden  was  selected.  A  director 
of  music,  and  himself  a  popular  baritone  soloist  and 
song  leader  at  conventions.  Mr.  Fithian  brought  phen¬ 
omenal  determination  and  enthusiasm  to  the  task  of 
making  every  New  Jersey  teacher  an  Association  mem¬ 
ber.  In  his  initial  report  he  said: 

“When  we  stop  to  consider  what  this  Association 
is  endeavoring  to  do  for  all  public  school  teachers, 
we  cannot  easily  understand  why  any  teacher  can 
refuse  to  join  it.  Surely  no  legislative  body  would 
be  so  foolish  as  to  enact  legislation  for  any  body 
of  people,  when  it  was  clearly  shown  that  a  bare 
majority  of  its  members  desired  such  legislation. 

We  have  no  way  of  determining  what  the  teachers 
of  this  State  desire,  unless  they  subscribe  to  an  or¬ 
ganization  whose  principle  may  be  clearly  defined. 

We  feel  quite  sure,  that  from  time  to  time,  as  we 
secure  those  things  so  essential  to  us  as  teachers, 
and  for  which  we  are,  and  have  been  so  long  striv¬ 
ing.  viz.  tenure  of  office,  minimum  salary,  pension 
laws.  etc.  that  there  is  no  one.  whether  be  belongs 
to  the  Association  or  not.  who  will  not  always  be 
willing  to  bear  his  cross,  and  accept  with  grateful 
heart  all  that  comes  his  way  .  .  .  This  committee  is 
a  unit  in  the  belief,  that  every  teacher  in  the  State, 
who  is  eligible  to  membership  in  this  Association, 
should  be  a  member  of  it.  and  that  our  duty  as  mem¬ 
bers  does  not  end.  until  we  have  used  every  honest 
effort  we  can  make  for  the  accomplishment  of  that 
end.” 

In  his  first  year  Mr.  Fithian’s  committee  enrolled  3,- 
326  members  out  of  some  9.157  teachers  in  the  State. 
Then,  as  now.  enrollment  was  highest  in  some  of  the 
rural  counties,  notably  Atlantic,  Camden,  and  Glouces¬ 
ter.  By  1920.  when  these  middle  vears  end,  Mr.  Fithian 
was  still  chairman  of  the  Enrollment  Committee,  and 
had  enrolled  as  members  of  the  Association  16,121  out 
of  a  potential  18.177  teachers — nearly  90  percent. 

PENSION  IMPROVEMENTS 

The  creation  of  the  Teachers  Retirement  Fund  did  not 
end  the  desire  of  the  teachers  for  greater  state  partici¬ 
pation  in  their  old-age  security.  A  major  source  of  con¬ 
troversy  was  the  cost  of  administering  the  Fund.  While 
the  law  placed  the  responsibility  of  administration  on 
the  State,  a  ruling  by  the  Attorney-General  made  the 
Fund  itself  liable  for  administrative  costs.  The  teachers 
sought  legislation  to  change  this  and  recover  the  money 
already  paid  out  for  this  purpose.  Governor  Voorhees, 
however,  was  unfriendly  as  a  result  of  circulars  distri¬ 
buted  during  his  election  campaign,  for  which  the  As¬ 
sociation  was  blamed.  Twice  he  vetoed  bills  passed  by 
the  Legislature  to  have  the  State  assume  the  costs  of 
administration.  In  1904  Governor  Stokes,  a  former  su¬ 
perintendent  in  Millville,  took  office  and  promptly 
signed  the  desired  legislation. 

Governor  Voorhees.  had.  however,  approved  a  mea¬ 
sure  that  was  to  have  far-reaching  effects  on  teacher¬ 
thinking  about  retirement.  This  was  the  Teachers  Half- 
Pay  Pension  Law,  which  said  simply: 


“Any  school  teacher  in  this  state,  who  shall  have 
served  as  such  in  any  school  district  of  this  state  ) 
for  forty  (40)  years  consecutively,  shall,  upon  ap-  | 
plication  to  the  board  having  charge  of  the  schools  ) 
in  such  district,  be  voluntarily  retired  from  active  ( 
duty  upon  half-pay;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  | 
body  having  charge  of  the  finances  of  said  district 
to  provide  for  such  payment  monthly.” 

This  was  not  an  Association-sponsored  measure.  As 
told  by  John  Enright  in  1917: 

“Mr.  Linsley  was  principal  of  School  No.  1  in 
Jersey  City.  He  did  his  work  so  well  with  the  boys 
that  when  they  got  in  the  Legislature,  and  got  to  be  ^  ' 
Governors  of  the  State,  they  remembered  their  old  j 
schoolmaster.  He  had  then  grown  aged,  and  the  '  ( 
members  of  the  Legislature  from  Hudson  County 
introduced  a  bill  providing  for  a  pension  to  all 
teachers  who  had  served  for  a  period  of  forty  years  ' 
in  one  place  ...  It  was  special  legislation,  of 
course,  in  general  terms  conforming  with  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  State  as  to  legislation.  Mr.  Linsley, 
like  every  true  man,  no  matter  what  his  years,  arose 
to  the  full  height  of  his  stature  and  said;  ‘I  am  not 
an  old  man.  I  will  not  accept  your  pension,’  and 
he  continued  as  a  teacher  for  several  years  after 
the  pension  had  been  provided  for  him,  thus  setting 
a  splendid  example  that  has  prevailed  ever  since.” 
Miss  Allen  was  critical  of  this  legislation  as  bene- 
fitting  only  “that  very  limited  number  of  fortunate 
teachers  whose  ‘lines  have  fallen  in  pleasant  places’  ”. 
There  were  soon  others  to  point  out  that  aged  teachers 
who  qualified  under  both  retirement  plans  could  spend 
their  declining  years  “very  comfortably”  on  more  than 
their  working  salary,  and  others  who  agitated  for  a  re¬ 
duction  of  the  40-year  requirement  and  liberalization 
of  its  consecutive  employment  requirements.  This  was 
achieved  in  1906,  and  the  idea  of  35-years  service  becam* 
deeply  ingrained  into  New  Jersey  teachers. 

The  third  major  problem  in  teacher  retirement  wat 
the  insecurity  of  the  retirement  system  itself  unless 
membership  in  it  was  made  compulsory.  This  was 
achieved  by  a  general  revision  of  the  Retirement  Fund 
law  also  in  1906.  Rates  for  the  older  members  were  in¬ 
creased  and  all  teachers  entering  service  after  January 
1,  1908  were  required  to  become  members. 

SALARIES,  TENURE 

At  the  1902  Convention,  William  Rabenort  of  Pater¬ 
son  introduced  a  resolution  to  consider  the  advisability 
of  establishing  a  minimum  salary  in  the  public  schools 
of  New  Jersey  and  the  wisest  means  of  preventing  any 
reduction  of  the  salaries  paid  in  such  schools.  A  com¬ 
mittee  was  promptly  appointed,  which  agreed  to  call  it¬ 
self  the  Committee  on  Teachers  Salaries.  It  resolved 
in  favor  of  a  $450  minimum  and  “to  seek  protection 
that  salaries  shall  not  be  reduced  during  employment.” 

By  the  time  it  reported — in  1903 — it  had  become  the 
Special  Committee  on  Teachers  Salaries  and  Tenure  of 
Office.  Its  chairman,  H.  Budd  Howell  of  Phillipsburg 
was  a  vigorous  fighter  for  the  rural  areas.  Later  he  was 
to  stand  before  the  Association  and  say,  “I  am  afraid 
that  in  this  Association,  which  is,  of  course,  more  or 
less  dominated  by  the  city  teacher  .  .  .  there  is  a 
disposition  to  forget  to  redeem  certain  promises  that 
have  been  made  by  this  Association  to  the  rural  teacher 
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This  is  the  third  installment  of  a  history  ot  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association  being  prepared 
to  mark  the  Centennial  of  the  organization.  The 
balance  will  appear  in  the  April  Review. 

This  material  has  been  prepared  by  Laurence  B. 
Johnson,  editor  of  the  Review.  The  writer  gladly 
acknowledges  his  debt  to  James  D.  Montgomery 
of  Rutherford,  who  wrote  his  Rutgers  doctorate 
thesis  on  the  history  of  the  Association.  Other 
significant  sources  are  the  reports  of  the  early 
Superintendents  of  Schools,  and  such  historians  of 
'  New  Jersey  education  as  Murray,  Raum,  Dr.  Ellis 
)  A.  Apgar,  Dr.  Ira  Chapman,  and  Dr.  Nelson  K.  Burr. 


.  .  .  I  have  not  seen  the  slightest  disposition  to  do  any¬ 
thing  primarily  for  the  country  teacher.” 

In  his  1903  report,  however,  Mr.  Howell  presented  a 
factual  study  of  salaries  and  tenure,  both  in  New  Jersey 
and  nation-wide.  He  showed  that  average  salaries  ranged 
from  $52.52  a  month  for  men  in  Sussex  and  $36.81  for 
women  in  Warren  County,  to  $170.22  for  men  in  Hud¬ 
son  and  $66.77  for  women  in  Essex.  He  also  showed 
that  there  were  districts  with  average  salaries  of  $25.56 
a  month  for  men  and  $24.00  a  month  for  women.  He 
noted  that 

“In  28  cities  and  towns  of  New  Jersey  the  lowest 
annual  salary  ranges  from  $350  to  $575,  with  two 
exceptions  where  the  lowest  salaries  are  $300  and 
$315;  eight  pay  beginners  about  $400;  seven  about 
$450;  and  six  about  $500.” 

His  survey  showed  Pennsylvania,  Indiana  and  West 
Virginia  with  some  form  of  minimum  salary  laws 
(Penna.  was  $35  a  month)  and  Massachusetts,  New  York 
Snd  Montana  with  forms  of  tenure  acts.  He  gathered 
opinions  on  the  minimum  salary  law,  finding  10  county 
superintendents  in  favor,  five  opposed  and  two  non¬ 
committal.  Of  28  superintendents  and  principals,  16 
were  in  favor,  eight  opposed,  and  four  non-committal. 
One  of  the  objections  has  been  heard  regularly  ever 
since.  Said  his  correspondent:  “The  minimum  if  made, 
■vould  at  once  fix  in  the  minds  of  the  average  board 
of  education  that  sum  as  the  amount  fixed  by  law  as 
the  pay  of  all  teachers.  They  would  regard  it  as  not  only 
minimum  but  also  maximum.” 

S  UCH  ARGUMENTS  against  the  minimum  salary  pro¬ 
posal  proved  strong  enough  to  prevent  united  Associa¬ 
tion  support  at  that  time.  Legislation  was  not  actually 
passed  until  1919.  The  interest  of  the  committee  and  of 
the  Association  directed  itself  toward  tenure  instead. 
Lydia  K.  Ennis  and  other  members  of  the  Jersey  City 
Teachers’  Club  had  the  first  bill  drafted,  and  submitted 
to  Miss  Allen. 

While  the  original  concept  was  merely  to  prevent  re¬ 
ductions  in  salary,  the  bill  Mr.  Hudspeth  introduced 
into  the  legislature  in  1904  is  remarkably  similar  to  the 
law  on  the  books  today.  It  said: 

“No  principal  or  teacher  shall  be  removed  or 
dismissed  or  reduced  in  salary  or  grade  by  any 
hoard  of  education,  except  for  just  cause,  and  after 
written  charge  or  charges  of  the  cause  or  causes  of 
complaint  shall  have  been  preferred  .  .  .  signed  by 
the  person  or  persons  making  such  charge  or  charges. 


and  filed  with  the  secretary  or  clerk  of  said  board, 
and  after  the  said  charge  or  charges  have  been 
publicly  examined  into  by  the  board  of  education 
upon  such  reasonable  notice  to  the  person  charged 
and  in  such  manner  of  examination  as  the  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  same  may  prescribe, 
it  being  the  intent  hereof  to  give  every  principal 
and  teacher  against  whom  charges  for  any  cause 
may  be  preferred,  a  fair  trial  upon  such  charges 
and  every  reasonable  opportunity  to  make  defense.” 
The  tenure  idea  was  opposed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  the  State  Department,  and  many  superinten¬ 
dents  working  through  the  Council  of  Education.  Never¬ 
theless.  year  after  year  the  Association  pressed  for  the 
legislation.  Legislative  Chairman  E.  C.  Mackey  of  Tren¬ 
ton  said:  “Year  by  year,  the  teacher  is  acquiring  an  in¬ 
creasing  vested  interest  in  and  right  to  her  position,  and 
a  potential  annuity  of  which  she  should  not  be  deprived 
except  for  a  just  and  adequate  cause  and  by  due  process 
of  law.  The  teacher  has  now  a  more  equitable,  legitimate 
and  urgent  claim  upon  the  State  for  protection  against 
arbitrary  dismissal  from  service  and  reduction  of  salary 
.  .  .  We  believe  that  a  proper  tenure  of  office  has  really 
found  a  place  in  the  unwritten  Bill  of  Rights,  and  that 
the  opportune  time  has  come  for  it  to  be  made  a  matter 
of  record.” 

He  was  not  far  wrong.  In  1908  the  bill  passed  the 
Senate,  after  a  campaign  in  which  Association  members 
wrote  “thousands  of  letters”  and  distributed  over  10,000 
circulars.  It  failed  in  the  Assembly,  however,  by  four 
votes.  The  defeat  was  followed  by  further  conferences 
between  representatives  of  the  Association,  the  Council, 
the  State  Department  and  the  State  Board.  A  temporary 
compromise  was  reached  on  a  proposal  that  included 
superintendents,  but  did  not  provide  for  written  charges 
against  the  teachers.  Finally,  in  1909,  it  was  agreed  to 
drop  the  superintendents  out  of  the  bill,  include  the 
written  charges,  and  pass  it — as  many  tenure  bills  have 
been  passed  since — to  take  effect  the  following  Septem¬ 
ber,  giving  boards  the  opportunity  to  dismiss  teachers 
they  did  not  want  to  employ  permanently. 

T'  HE  POSSIBILITY  that  thousands  of  teachers  would  be 
thus  dismissed  caused  consternation,  even  amongst  the 
most  vigorous  supporters  of  the  bill.  The  Executive 
Committee  promptly  retained  Joseph  Tumulty  of  Jersey 
City  as  counsel  and  four  other  lawyers  “for  the  defense.” 
It  called  a  special  meeting  of  the  Association  in  Elks 
Hall,  Jersey  City  on  May  29,  1909,  at  which,  after  re¬ 
placing  a  lost  overcoat  of  a  Mr,  Moore,  it  was  resolved: 

“That  with  freedom  from  anxieties  incident  to  an 
uncertain  tenure,  and  with  professional  rights  pro¬ 
tected  by  law,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  increased  de¬ 
votion  and  undivided  attention  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  Public  Schools. 

“That  the  Association  does  not  stand  for  the  de¬ 
fense  of  incompetence  or  inefficient  teachers,  or  for 
any  interference  with  Boards  of  Education  in  the 
performance  of  their  manifest  duties;  but  it  does 
deprecate  the  dismissal  of  efficient  teachers  with¬ 
out  a  hearing  and  without  just  cause,  especially 
those  who  are  nearing  the  time  of  retirement. 

“That  the  Association  approves  the  action  of  the 
Executive  Committee  in  the  employment  of  legal 
counsel  and  authorises  the  Committee  to  make  such 
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further  expenditure  for  this  purpose  as  may  he 
necessary.” 

Apparently  the  number  of  dismissals  was  nowhere 
near  so  great  as  had  been  feared;  the  threats,  however, 
intensified  the  Association’s  determination  to  protect, 
at  any  cost,  the  advance  it  had  made.  Out  of  this  grew 
the  Grievances  and  Redress  Committee  (now  Welfare) 
for  the  legal  protection  of  teachers  and  their  interests. 

While  the  teachers  were  so  greatly  concerned  with 
pensions  and  tenure,  other  important  changes  were  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  the  educational  scene.  In  most  of  these  the 
Association  took  a  part,  if  not  a  leading  role.  Resolu¬ 
tions  supported  the  building  of  a  second  normal  school 
(Montclair),  the  spread  of  physical  education,  manda¬ 
tory  medical  inspection  of  school  pupils,  special  facili¬ 
ties  for  handicapped  children,  especially  the  mentally 
defective,  working  papers  for  children  over  14,  and  in¬ 
creased  financial  support  of  education  which  took  the 
form  of  dedicating  to  schools  the  income  from  the  main 
stem  railroad  tax. 

In  1904,  at  its  Trenton  meeting,  the  Convention  ob¬ 
served  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Association  with  a 
whole  evening  of  reminiscences.  Dr.  A.  B.  Poland,  by 
that  time  the  Newark  Superintendent,  looked  forward 
as  well.  He  said: 

“We  know  the  long  fight  over  the  curriculum — 
over  the  three  R’s  and  the  fads.  The  so-called  fads 
were  with  us  a  half  century  ago;  they  are  with  us 
still;  and  it  is  likely,  they  will  be  with  us  a  half- 
century  hence  .  .  . 

“In  the  next  fifty  years  ...  we  shall  have  build¬ 
ings  that  not  only  conform  to  all  the  principles  of 
sanitation,  but  that  are  likewise  beautiful  in  exter¬ 
nal  appearance.  Besides  the  usual  class  room  they 
will  have  a  library,  a  gymnasium,  a  workshop — and 
possibly  a  bath.” 

Nor  were  the  conventions  lacking  in  solid  professional 
values.  Notable  convention  addresses  came  from  John 
Cotton  Dana,  famed  Newark  librarian,  and  Woodrow 
Wilson,  then  President  of  Princeton.  Mr.  Dana,  urging 
wider  interest  in  school  libraries,  advanced  an  inter¬ 
esting  theory  concerning  textbooks:  “A  book  for  school 
use  may  be  too  well  made  .  .  .  The  ideal  school  book 
is  one  that  will  fall  apart  about  the  point  when  it  gets 
so  dirty  it  wants  to  he  burned.” 

On  “The  State  and  the  Citizen’s  Relation  to  it,”  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  delivered  one  of  his  thoughtful,  scholarly, 
wise  addresses.  He  said: 

“Nothing  is  a  proper  object  of  the  State  which 
cannot  be  embodied  into  law  .  .  .  The  object  of  the 
State  is  not  to  express  in  written  form  handsome 
desires,  but  to  put  in  workable  shape  certain  im¬ 
perative  commands;  and  it  is  necessary,  in  order 
that  we  should  do  that,  that  these  commands  should 
have  back  of  them  our  general  agreement  .  .  . 

“We  have  boasted  of  political  liberty.  Political 
liberty  will  have  gone  out  of  the  world  when  every¬ 
body  shall  have  conformed.  Political  liberty  is  the 
apotheosis  of  insurgency.  Political  liberty  is  the 
negation  of  conformity.  The  men  who  kick  over 
the  traces  are  the  men  who  keep  political  liberty 
alive;  not  the  men  who  conform.  The  men  who 
won’t  go  with  the  organization  are  the  men  who 
save  the  organization  itself,  by  reminding  it  that 
it  must  always  square  itself  with  principle  or  else 


lose  the  allegiance  of  those  who  try  to  square  their 
lives  and  their  hopes  by  principle.” 

TEACHER  PROTECTION 

With  the  tenure  law  safely  passed  and  the  retirement 
system  compulsory  came  the  problem  of  legal  protection 
for  these  gains.  The  first  of  these  rose  in  connection 
with  the  retirement  fund.  Several  boards  had  failed  to 
cooperate  in  making  deductions  from  teachers’  salaries 
for  the  Fund  while  membership  was  still  voluntary. 
Passaic  was  one  of  the  worst  offenders  and  continued 
its  refusal  to  make  deductions  when  membership  became 
compulsory. 

In  1910  the  Executive  Committee — now  holding  its 
meetings  in  Atlantic  City  and  noting  with  dismay  the 
rising  costs  of  speakers  ($125  for  G.  Stanley  Hall  and 
$100  for  Henry  Van  Dyke) — offered  to  cooperate  with 
the  Retirement  Fund  trustees  “financially  or  otherwise 
in  all  efforts  they  may  make  to  defend  the  constitu-  | 
tionality  of  the  Retirement  Fund  act.”  A  Passaic  teacher,  i 
Myrtle  Allen,  brought  a  test  case;  the  Retirement  Fund  j 
itself  raised  over  $1700  by  contributions,  and  in  Febru-  | 
ary  1911  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  Retirement  j 
Fund  act. 

DWELL  G.  Fithian  was  now  President  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  at  the  1911  convention  he  discussed  the 
question  of  all  legal  protection  of  teachers  rights: 
“Recognizing  the  fact  that  unscrupulous  Boards 
might  Uike  advantage  of  the  defenseless  teacher, 
this  Association  long  since  took  steps  to  secure  for 
her  the  protection  of  law.  It  was  active  in  securing 
the  passage  of  several  laws  of  great  benefit  to  the 
whole  teaching  body;  so  far,  however,  as  actually 
defending  a  teacher  when  unjustly  accused  or  de¬ 
prived  of  her  rights  under  the  law,  the  Constitution 
and  By-laws  of  this  Association  make  no  provision 
whatever.  Nevertheless  I  have  always  maintained 
that  the  Association  should  take  cognizance  of  these 
matters.  Do  not  infer  from  this  that  it  should  be¬ 
little  itself  by  petty  officiousness  or  lessen  its  in¬ 
fluence  by  the  stand  that  a  member  must  always 
be  right.  Clearly  there  can  be  no  judicious  action 
taken  without  a  knowledge  of  the  absolute  facts  in 
each  case.  This  calls  for  an  investigation  which 
should  be  earnest,  thorough  and  impartial,  seek¬ 
ing  only  to  establish  truth.  If  the  results  show 
that  the  teacher  has  been  assailed  in  her  inalienable 
rights  under  the  law — has  been  wronged — and  that 
justice  has  been  trampled  under  foot,  then  the 
Association  should  throw  down  the  gauntlet  and 
accept  the  challenge.  It  should  assume  the  defense 
of  the  teacher  whom  even  a  statute  of  the  State 
does  not  protect.  It  should  use  all  possible  means 
to  secure  justice.  There  should  be  no  doubt,  no 
apathy,  no  half-heartedness  in  its  procedures.  That 
teacher’s  case  today  may  be  yours  or  mine  tomor¬ 
row.  No  one  is  safe  until  the  limitations  and  scope 
of  the  law  in  question  have  been  defined.” 

Even  more  significantly,  Elizabeth  A.  Allen  again 
appeared  before  the  Convention  with  an  address  again 
titled  “The  Teacher’s  Congress,”  to  deal  with  the  duty 
of  the  Association  toward  its  members.  She  said: 

‘The  whole  is  no  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  sep¬ 
arate  parts.  The  good  of  one,  is  the  good  of  all. 

The  rights,  privileges  and  immunities  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  must  ever  be  the  most  sacred  object  of  the 
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ADDISON  B.  POLAND,  State  Superintendent,  New¬ 
ark  Superintendent,  and  Association  President. 


Association,  else  its  purpose  is  a  failure.  It  must 
maintain  unceasing  vigil,  and  forever  stand  guard.” 
She  detailed  several  specific  cases: 

Marcus  Glazer  of  Flemington  held  a  contract  as  a 
principal  when  Flemington  Boro  broke  off  from  Rari¬ 
tan  Township,  and  the  new  Flemington  board  refused 
to  honor  the  contract.  The  Commissioner  upheld  the 
Board,  the  State  Board  reversed  the  decision,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  sided  with  the  Commissioner.  Thus  far 
Mr.  Glazer,  a  member  of  the  Association’s  Enrollment 
Committee,  had  fought  his  own  case.  Miss  Allen  said, 
however,  “The  average  teacher  is  utterly  unable  finan¬ 
cially  to  prosecute  or  defend  a  suit.  This  Association 
is  powerful  financially  and  morally.  It  is  its  duty,  it 
ought  to  be  its  joy,  to  fight  the  just  battles  of  its 
members.” 

Sue  H.  Coles,  supervising  principal  in  Pilesgrove, 
refused  to  promote  a  high  school  pupil  against  the 
wishes  of  the  Board,  claiming  that  “promotion  ought 
not  to  be  made  without  the  cooperation  of  the  teachers.” 
As  the  dispute  became  warm,  the  Board  declared  her 
position  vacant.  Eventually,  in  compliance  with  the 
tenure  act,  the  Board  filed  charges.  On  appeal.  Assist¬ 
ant  Commissioner  Betts  upheld  Miss  Coles  and  she  was 
reinstated. 

Hower  T.  Marstellar,  supervising  principal  in  Pleas- 
antville,  had  made  himself  unpopular  in  some  quarters 
by  his  vigor  in  enforcing  the  truancy  act.  He  took 
“three  loaded  revolvers  of  large  calibre”  away  from 
boys  on  the  school  playground,  and  the  parents  of  two 
of  the  boys  became  candidates  for  the  board.  He  in¬ 


sisted  that  the  railroad  tax  money  be  used  to  increase 
teachers  salaries,  establishing  a  minimum  of  $550.  Ap¬ 
parently  on  his  advice  the  Board  refused  to  pay  tuition 
to  Atlantic  Gty  high  school  for  a  pupil  lured  there  for 
his  baseball  prowess;  the  pupil’s  father  became  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pleasantville  board. 

The  Board,  ignoring  the  tenure  act,  elected  a  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Mr.  Marstellar,  was  stopped  by  a  court  order, 
declared  his  position  vacant,  was  again  reminded  of  the 
need  of  filing  charges,  tried  to  keep  the  schools  closed 
through  September  so  that  Mr.  Marstellar  could  not 
act,  held  secret  meetings,  etc.  A  libel  suit  by  Mr.  Mar¬ 
stellar  caused  a  local  editor  to  leave  the  State.  Mr. 
Marstellar  became  superintendent  at  Salem,  from  which 
position  he  continued  his  fight. 

The  case  of  Elsie  B.  Nicholson  of  Swedesboro  in¬ 
volved  the  right  of  a  new  board  to  accept  a  resignation 
already  refused  by  their  predecessors. 

Miss  Allen  concluded; 

“Suppose  the  Association  should  prosecute  these 
cases  and  lose  all  of  them,  what  benefit  would 
result? 

“1.  Notice  would  be  served  on  the  occasional 
hoard  of  education  which  is  disposed  to  deal  un¬ 
justly  with  a  teacher,  that  it  must  deal  with  this 
powerful  association,  and  not  with  a  financially 
helpless  man  or  woman. 

“2.  Defeat  in  the  courts  would  show  weak  places 
in  the  law,  and  enable  us  to  proceed  intelligently  to 
remedy  them. 

“3.  Such  action,  though  resulting  in  temporary 
defeat,  would  unify  and  inspirit  the  teachers  of 
New  Jersey  as  nothing  else  has  ever  done. 

“4.  Such  action  would  add  thousands  to  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  this  organization. 

“5.  It  is  wise  and  righteous  for  this  Association 
to  make  its  own,  and  fight  to  a  finish,  the  case  of 
any  member  who  is  oppressed  and  unjustly  attacked 
in  his  or  her  professional  capacity.  This  Associa¬ 
tion  could  have  no  more  ideal  motto  than  ‘Bear  ye 
one  another’s  burdens’!” 

The  outcome  of  this  meeting  was  the  creation,  at  this 
same  1911  convention,  of  a  Grievances  and  Redress 
Committee,  of  which  Miss  Allen  was  a  key  member. 
The  members  also  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions  urg¬ 
ing  the  further  strengthening  of  the  tenure  act,  employ¬ 
ment  of  counsel,  investigation  of  the  cases  reported  by 
Miss  Allen,  the  drafting  of  a  code  of  ethics,  and  clerical 
assistance  for  the  president. 

The  new  committee  took  immediate  action.  Within 
a  year  the  Association  had  reimbursed  Miss  Coles  with 
$271.05  for  legal  expenses;  Miss  Nicholson  with  $150, 
and  Mr.  Marstellar  with  $531.44.  The  Association  car¬ 
ried  Mr.  Glazer’s  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Errors  and 
Appeals  with  Senators  Feidler  and  Gebhardt  as  coun¬ 
sel.  On  still  another  case,  involving  the  transfer  of  a 
principal  to  a  teaching  position,  it  paid  fees  of  $980. 

It  also  introduced,  in  at  least  two  cases,  the  practice 
of  conferences  between  A^ociation  representatives  and 
board  members.  In  one  such  case  Miss  Allen  and  Miss 
McNamara  confered  with  the  Atlantic  City  Board.  When 
they  asked  to  see  a  copy  of  the  Board’s  resolution  of 
dismissal,  the  Board  members  .told  them  that  “the 
blamed  thing  some  one  tried  to  paste  on  wouldn’t 
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stick.”  They  note,  however,  the  courtesy  and  amity  of 
the  conferences. 

FIRST  WOMAN  PRESIDENT 
On  the  wave  of  these  achievements.  Miss  Allen  became 
the  first  woman  president  of  the  State  Association.  She 
was  not  elected,  however  without  a  struggle.  Her  long 
years  of  Association  work  had  made  her  many  enemies. 
Teachers  were  beginning  to  realize  that  the  Teachers’ 
Retirement  Fund,  despite  all  her  efforts,  could  not  sur¬ 
vive  on  the  low  contribution  rates  charged  and  pay  the 
promised  benefits  to  all  the  older  teachers  who  had 
joined  in  its  early  years.  Her  administration  of  the 
Fund — somewhat  dictatorial,  perhaps,  because  it  was 
her  Fund — and  not  always  business-like,  since  she  was 
more  genius  than  bookkeeper,  had  been  sharply  criti¬ 
cized.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Fund  in  September 
1913  a  Miss  McCoy  of  New  Brunswick  asked  critical 
questions,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate 
the  Fund.  While  the  committee  reported  its  conviction 
“that  the  Fund  is  wisely,  honestly,  efficiently  managed,” 
Miss  Allen  obviously  felt  the  need  of  justification  which 
election  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Association  would 
give.  She  was  nominated  and  elected,  and  then,  says  the 
secretary,  “read  from  manuscript  an  appropriate  in¬ 
augural  address.” 

“My  election  was  thrust  on  me  by  my  enemies  .  .  . 

I  thank  my  enemies.  1  declare  that,  but  for  them, 
nothing  could  have  induced  me  to  assume  this  great 
responsibility,  with  the  vast  amount  of  work  it 
entails. 

“It  is  asserted  that  this  election  will  ‘disrupt’  the 
Association;  ‘will  put  it  back  ten  years.’  ...  Is  it 
because  the  President-elect  is  a  woman?  Are  not 
the  women  entitled  to  at  least  one  President  in 
Sixty  years? 

“It  is  asserted,  too,  as  a  matter  of  reproach  and 
danger,  that  ‘Miss  Allen  controls  the  Association.’ 
May  I  ask, — in  what  way  does  Miss  Allen  control 
the  Association?  What  harmful  policy  has  she  ever 
advocated?  What  unworthy  man  has  she  ever  sup¬ 
ported  for  office?  .  .  .  Our  former  Presidents,  many 
of  them  here,  are  requested,  if  I  have  not  stated  the 
exact  truth,  to  stand  up  and  say  so?” 

In  conclusion,  however,  she  turned  from  the  bitterness 
and  sounded  the  forward  note  that  was  characteristic 
of  her. 

“I  will  not.  I  cannot.  1  do  not  believe  that  the 
school  men  of  New  Jersey  will  not  support  my  ad¬ 
ministration  loyaly  and  zealously. 

“While  we  must  ‘make  haste  slowly’,  it  should  be 
our  immediate  purpose  to  so  amend  the  Thirty-Five 
Years’  Half-Pay  Pension  Act  as  to  extend  its  bene¬ 
fits  to  all  of  New  Jersey’s  veteran  teachers.  We  must 
guard  our  Retirement  Fund  from  harmful,  unwise 
or  inopportune  amendments.  We  must  maintain  in¬ 
violate  the  principles  of  our  Tenure  of  Service  Act. 
We  must  lend  our  influence  and  aid  to  every  educa¬ 
tional  advance;  we  must  raise  the  standard  of 
excellence,  and  insist  upon  adequate  remuneration 
for  teachers.  A  minimum  salary  law  should  be 
secured  as  soon  as  expedient.  It  should  be  the  aim 
of  this  Association,  while  preserving  absolute  in¬ 
dependence,  to  cultivate  close  and  friendly  relations 
with  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  the  State 
Board  of  Elducation,  the  local  Boards  of  Education, 
and  the  various  State  and  local  organizations. 


One  project  close  to  Miss  Allen’s  heart  came  to 
fruition  at  that  1913  Convention.  Assistant  Commissioner 
A.  B.  Meredith  brought  to  the  Convention  its  first  Code 
of  Ethics.  It  was  not  greatly  dissimilar  to  the  code  now 
in  effect,  though  it  has  been  revised  repeatedly  since 
then.  Like  the  present  code,  it  neither  contained  nor 
suggested  any  method  of  enforcement. 

Also  at  this  Convention,  a  committee  composed  of 
William  A.  Wetzel,  James  E.  Bryan,  and  Frank  H. 
Lloyd — originally  asked  to  consider  only  the  time  and 
place  of  the  annual  meeting — brought  in  a  report  which 
discussed  at  length,  though  recommending  against,  a 
Delegate  Assembly  and  voting  by  mail.  They  did  sug¬ 
gest  making  independent  nomination  and  constitutional 
amendments  easier,  and  closer  relations  between  the 
Association  and  local  and  county  associations.  The 
latter  was  much  in  mind,  and  the  Association,  by  resolu¬ 
tion  asked  that  legislative  information  be  sent  local 
groups. 

Two  years  later  the  proposed  amendments  were 
adopted,  though  an  attempt  by  Miss  Allen  to  increase 
dues  to  $1  for  all  members  resulted  only  in  cutting  the 
men’s  dues  to  $.50, 

RETIREMENT  CHANGES 

Miss  Allen’s  election  as  President,  however,  could 
not  halt  the  inevitable.  Pressure  for  the  repeal  of  the 
tenure  act  and  criticism  of  the  retirement  systems  con¬ 
tinued.  It  must  have  worn  down  such  leaders  as  Henry 
M.  Maxson,  long  chairman  of  the  legislative  committee. 
In  1915,  when  the  Federated  Boards  and  teachers  held 
a  conference  in  mid-session  of  the  Legislature,  the 
teachers  agreed  to  extend  the  probationary  period  of 
tenure  from  three  to  “five  years  and  reemployment  for 
a  sixth.”  Other  controversies  arose,  however,  and  the 
bill  failed  to  pass.  The  Federated  Boards  were  also 
seeking  to  amalgamate  the  Teachers  Retirement  Fund 
and  the  35-year  Pension  plan,  by  that  time  a  State 
rather  than  a  local  responsibility. 

Miss  Allen  bitterly  opposed  both  moves,  and  from  the 
floor  of  the  Convention  forced  through  a  resolution  de¬ 
nouncing  the  “merging”  of  the  retirement  systems  and 
the  extension  of  the  probationary  period  for  tenure. 

The  line  was  held  on  tenure,  but  Miss  Allen  could 
not  stop  the  changes  in  the  retirement  system.  The 
Legislature  appointed  a  commission  under  Assemblyman 
Arthur  N.  Pierson  to  investigate  state  pension  systems. 
The  battle  in  the  Convention  over  cooperation  with  this 
commission  was  so  bitter  that  Assistant  Commissioner 
John  Enright  and  his  entire  resolutions  committee  re¬ 
signed  in  protest  at  remarks  made  by  Arthur  W.  Mil- 
bury.  Miss  Allen’s  assistant  secretary  in  the  Retirement 
Fund  office.  A  counter-motion  to  withdraw  Mr.  Mil- 
bury’s  honorary  membership  in  the  Association  lost 
54-53.  Miss  Allen  had  to  be  content  with  a  memorial 
asking  the  Legislature  to  postpone  action  on  teacher 
pension  matters  for  one  year. 

A  year  later  the  Association  was  still  divided  and 
unready  for  decision.  Another  special  committee  on 
retirement  plans  had  been  appointed  and  served  only  to 
clarify  the  issues  slightly.  The  great  body  of  the  teachers 
were  recognizing  the  necessity  of  some  changes,  how¬ 
ever,  and  in  a  contested  election  in  1917,  Henry  M. 
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Cressman  of  Atlantic  County,  became  President  over 
E.  A.  Murphy  of  Jersey  City,  a  staunch  friend  of  Miss 
Allen.  Alexander  J.  Glennie  of  Newark  became  vice- 
president.  In  the  next  generation,  Elssex  and  Mercer  were 
to  provide  a  larger  share  of  the  leadership. 

The  Pension  and  Retirement  Fund  Commission  grad¬ 
ually  formulated  the  law  creating  the  present  Teachers 
Pension  and  Annuity  Fund.  In  1918  Mr.  Enright  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  Convention  to  explain  its  proposab. 
Even  while  cooperating  with  Mr.  Pierson,  he  argued 
against  the  62-year  retirement  age  as  too  high,  and  he 
did  secure  the  use  of  a  five-year,  rather  than  a  ten-year 
period,  for  measuring  final  average  salary.  Exhausted 
by  her  struggles.  Miss  Allen  was  fatally  ill,  and  unable 
to  attend  the  convention.  While  paying  deep  tribute  to 
her,  the  Association  repealed  its  1916  policy  statement 
against  the  merging  of  Funds,  and  with  this  question 
apparently  settled,  turned  its  attention  to  new  fields, 
passing  resolutions  in  favor  of  an  increased  State  School 
Tax,  superintendents’  tenure,  and  a  $900  minimum 
salary.  During  the  1919  session  of  the  Legislature,  Mr. 
Glennie  worked  constantly  in  Trenton  to  secure  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  proposed  bill  which  would  be  satisfactory 


to  both  the  teachers  and  the  Pierson  Commission.  On 
April  10,  1919,  Governor  Walter  E.  E^ge  signed  the 
amended  bill,  which  created  the  present  Teachers’ 
Pension  and  Annuity  Fund. 

Miss  Allen’s  death,  less  than  a  month  later,  reminded 
the  Association  of  all  that  it  owed  her,  and  brought 
forth  a  unique  tribute.  At  a  memorial  session  of  the 
Convention,  the  speakers  were  Governor  Edward  C. 
Stokes,  judge  James  F.  Minturn,  and  Mrs.  Lucia  Ames 
Mead.  The  Governor,  especially,  spoke  at  great  length. 
He  said: 

'T'or  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  Miss  Allen 
was  the  unchallenged  leader  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers’  Association;  not  until  she  was  on 
her  dying  bed  was  she  defeated,  and  today  the  vital 
principles  of  the  Association  are  those  she  breathed 
into  it.” 

By  formal  action  on  its  closing  day  the  Association 
adopted  the  following  resolution: 

“That  this  Association  hereby  elects  Miss  Elizabeth 
A.  Allen  as  Honorary  President  of  this  Association  in 
perpetuam,  and  that  her  name  be  printed  hereafter  in 
the  reports  of  the  Association.” 


NJEA  LEADERSHIP  CONFERENCE 


Planned  by  the  NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 

in  cooperation  with  the 

NEW  JERSEY  COUNCIL  OF  TEACHER 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Saturday,  March  21,  1953  -  Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton 

Program 

9:30  A.M. — Registration 

10:00  A.M.  -  11:30  A.M.  Group  Meetings 

12:00  M.  Luncheon  -  Ballroom  ($2.30) 

Presiding — William  R.  Stover,  President,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Education  Association 

Speakers — William  S.  Twichell,  Chairman,  Cen¬ 
tennial  Committee 

George  Garthwaite,  Chairman,  Insur¬ 
ance  Committee. 

Mazie  ScanlaN,  Chairman,  Dues  and  Serv¬ 
ices  Committee 

Group  Discussions 

I.  COMMUNITY  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

1.  How  do  you  go  about  organizing  a  community  pub¬ 
lic  relations  program  on  a  county  level?  a  local 
level  ? 

2.  What  should  the  training  program  consist  of  and 
how  long  should  it  last? 

3.  Who  should  be  invited  to  participate  in  the  pro¬ 
gram?  How  should  the  activities  of  the  program 
be  disseminated  to  the  public. 

II.  EXPANDING  NJEA  SERVICES 

1.  What  additional  services  should  the  NJEA  provide 
its  membership?  How  can  these  services  be 
financed  ? 

2.  What  benefits  will  teachers  derive  from  the  pro¬ 
posed  NJEA  sponsored  insurance  program? 

3.  How  will  the  insurance  program  be  administered? 


III.  IMPROVING  PROFESSIONAL  RELATIONSHPS 

1.  What  can  teacher  training  institutions  do  to  pre¬ 
pare  students  for  effective  participation  in  profes¬ 
sional  associations — national,  state  and  local? 

2.  How  can  clinics  or  workshops  with  teacher  and  lay 
groups  improve  professional  relationships?  How 
is  an  in-service  training  program  set  up?  What 
are  its  values? 

3.  What  can  a  local  association  do  to  welcome  new 
staff  members  into  the  system? 

IV.  NJEA  LEGISLATIVE  ACTIVITIES 

1.  How  can  teachers  help  in  the  fight  for  increased 
state  school  aid? 

2.  Will  any  attempt  be  made  to  liberalize  the  TP  & 
AF?  If  so,  to  what  extent? 

3.  Why  is  a  statewide  minimum  salary  schedule  neces¬ 
sary?  How  will  it  benefit  all  teachers  in  New 
Jersey? 

V.  THE  WORK  OF  LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS 

1.  What  is  the  responsibility  of  the  local  association 
to  professional  associations — NEA,  NJEA,  County? 

2.  What  should  an  NJEA  Handbook  for  Local  Lead¬ 
ers  contain? 

3.  What  is  your  reaction  to  electing  local  association 
officers  in  the  spring  to  take  office  at  the  beginning 
of  the  new  school  year? 

VI.  COUNTY  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  ACTION 

1.  Do  you  favor  a  continuation  of  sectional  Drive-in 
Leadership  Conferences?  If  so,  when  should  they 
be  held?  What  should  the  program  include? 

2.  How  can  the  county  association  help  to  build  a 
stronger  NJEA?  NEA?  What  can  the  county 
association  do  to  get  more  active  participation 
from  locals  in  the  county? 

3.  It  has  been  suggested  that  elections  of  county  as¬ 
sociation  officers  be  held  in  the  spring  so  that  the 
new  slate  can  start  with  the  new  school  year. 
W^hat  is  your  reaction? 
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P (Estate  department 

Testing  For  Tuberculosis 

By  LULA  DILWORTH 
Assistant  in  Health  Education 


OiR  WiLUAM  OsLER  oDce  remarked  tl 

“The  battle  against  tuberculosis  is  r 
not  a  doctor’s  affair;  it  belongs  to  the  a 
entire  public.”  r 

For  thirty  or  more  years  schoob  t 
have  offered  some  organized  instruc-  c 
tion  about  tuberculosis.  In  the  1920’s  t 
the  Health  Crusade  material  for  check-  1 
ing  health  habits  was  used  by  most  of  < 
New  Jersey’s  schools.  In  general,  « 
children,  teachers,  and  the  community  i 
benefftted  from  this  attention-arrest-  i 
ing,  interest-holding  teaching  device. 

By  1940,  instruction  in  the  pre¬ 
vention  and  control  of  tuberculosis 
had  become  well-established  as  an 
integral  part  of  school  health  educa¬ 
tion.  Sensational  and  dramatic  ap¬ 
peals  of  earlier  days  no  longer  were 
the  chief  teaching  props. 

Instruction  about  tuberculosis  be¬ 
came  more  meaningful  through  the 
tuberculin  testing  and  chest  X-raying 
programs  which  were  well  under  way 
by  1930  for  depleted  children  or  those 
who  were  known  to  be  tuberculosis 
contacts.  By  1932,  children  under  15 
years  of  age  constituted  about  one- 
half  the  attendance  at  regular  com¬ 
munity  tuberculosis  clinics. 

The  idea  then  was  advanced  that 
schools  might  well  conduct  tuberculin 
testing  clinics  for  children.  The  State 
Board  of  Elducation  endorsed  the  plan 
and  parent-teacher  groups  showed 
much  interest  in  it.  The  Medical 
Society  of  New  Jersey,  the  Radio¬ 
logical  Society  of  New  Jersey,  and 
the  State  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  in  1934,  ofiEcially  endorsed 
tuberculosis  testing  in  schools. 

FIRST  SCHOOL  CLINIC 
To  Princeton  goes  the  credit  for 
the  establishment  in  1933  of  the  first 
school  tuberculin  testing  clinic  of 
which  there  is  a  record.  Afterward, 


the  school  clinic  movement  spread 
rapidly.  The  voluntary  {>articipation 
and  support  of  this  health  protection 
measure  culminated  in  the  passage  by 
the  Legislature  of  compulsory  tuber¬ 
culosis  testing  laws  in  1939.  Schools 
took  this  assignment  in  their  stride. 
For  the  greater  number,  it  meant  only 
an  extension  to  the  total  groups  con¬ 
cerned  of  a  service  which  many  pupils 
and  school  personnel  had  been  enjoy¬ 
ing  for  a  number  of  years. 

From  a  public  health  point  of  view, 
tuberculosis  testing  in  schools  has 
broken  in-school  contacts  among  a 
susceptible  age  group  and  led  to  the 
discovery  of  hidden  sources  of  in¬ 
fection.  New  cases  of  tuberculosis 
when  discovered  today  usually  are  in 
the  early  stages.  Prior  to  the  state¬ 
wide  tuberculosis  testing  campaign 
most  cases  were  moderately  or  far 
advanced  when  uncovered. 

For  the  eight  year  period,  1942- 
1950,  595  cases  of  tuberculosis  were 
found  among  the  secondary  school 
pupils,  an  average  of  74  each  year. 
Six  hundred  and  fifty  cases  were 
found  among  teachers  and  school 
employees  for  the  same  period,  an 
average  of  81  cases  annually.  Tuber¬ 
culosis  infection  as  indicated  by  tu¬ 
berculin  testing  dropped  from  28.2 
percent  in  1933  to  7.9  percent  in  1951 
among  public  school  secondary  school 
pupils. 

OTHER  HEALTH  CAINS 

'  Along  with  the  decrease  in  tubercu- 
I  losis  infection  and  the  drop  in  active 
cases  of  tuberculosis  has  come  an  ad¬ 
vancement  in  general  health.  All  sorts 
of  unsuspected  difficulties  within  the 
chest  cavity,  or  near  it,  other  than 
t  tuberculosis,  showed  up  on  chest 
[  X-rays.  Heart  abnormalities  headed 
,  the  list.  Various  types  of  spinal  curv¬ 


atures  were  a  close  second.  A  few 
tumors,  some  malignant,  have  been 
reported  each  year.  Unsuspected  for¬ 
eign  bodies,  fractures,  and  transposi¬ 
tion  of  organs  are  among  other 
abnormalities  revealed. 

Instruction  which  is  given  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  tuberculosis  test¬ 
ing  program  has  helped  youth  to  grow 
in  their : 

Understanding  of  the  reasons 
for  having  a  law  requiring  tuber¬ 
culosis  examinations 

Recognition  of  tuberculosis 
testing  and  chest  X-raying  as 
scientific  advancements  in  deter¬ 
mining  health  needs 

Appreciation  of  the  body  as 
an  entity  in  which  each  part  has 
an  influence  on  the  well-being  of 
the  whole 

Insight  as  to  the  responsibility 
of  the  individual  for  the  tubercu¬ 
losis  control  program 

Knowledge  of  community  re¬ 
sources  for  the  prevention,  con¬ 
trol,  and  care  of  tuberculosis  and 
how  to  use  them 

Understanding  that  through  in¬ 
telligent  planning,  in  the  event  of 
illness  from  tuberculosis,  educa¬ 
tion  and  other  interests  may  be 
continued 

Desire  to  share  in  civic  health 
activities. 


Teacher  Need  High 
Supply  Low 

A  total  of  3,914  “new”  teachers 
were  employed  by  New  Jersey  public 
school  districts  during  the  year  end¬ 
ing  last  June,  according  to  Assistant 
Commissioner  Robert  H.  Morrison 
and  S.  David  Winans,  supervisor  of 
research  and  publications. 

Approximately  three  of  every  ten 
new  elementary  teachers  and  two  out 
of  every  ten  new  secondary  teachers 
were  employed  because  of  increased 
school  enrollments. 

Approximately  two  teachers  in  ten 
were  needed  because  of  intra-State 
transfers — i.e.  from  district  to  dis¬ 
trict  within  the  State. 

The  scarcity  of  teachers  may  be 
reflected  in  a  drop  in  the  number  who 
were  not  offered  reemployment.  A 
year  ago,  231  or  7  percent,  were  not 
rehired.  In  1951-52,  the  number  fell 
to  215,  or  5  percent.  “This,”  they  say, 
“could  be  a  matter  of  serious  concern 
if  it  developed  into  a  policy  of  lower¬ 
ing  standards  for  retention  in  order 
to  maintain  a  full  teaching  staff.” 
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NJEA  LEGISLATION-1953 


STATE  SCHOOL  AID 

The  prime  legislative  objective  of  NJEA  in  1953  is  to  secure 
increased  State  School  Aid  in  line  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
State  School  Aid  Commission  which  reported  last  spring.  To  that  end 
a  series  of  bills  will  be  introduced. 


The  report  of  the  Commission  has 
already  been  summarized  in  the  Re¬ 
view  and  that  summary  has  been 
widely  distributed  throughout  the 
State.  Other  material  justifying  the 
need  for  State  Aid  is  available.  The 
following  material,  therefore,  merely 
shows  how  these  proposals  are  be¬ 
ing  translated  into  specific  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  the  respects  in  which  the 
proposed  bills  vary  from  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Commission: 

I  A  BILL  to  amend  the  Pascoe 
(basic  State  School  Aid)  Aet 
(Chap.  63,  P.  L.  1946.)  The 
foundation  program,  as  defined 
in  that  Act,  would  be  changed 
from  $94  per  pupil  to  $2(H)  per 
pupil,  and  the  minimum  (non¬ 
equalisation)  aid  for  any  dis¬ 
trict  would  be  increased  from 
$3  per  pupil  to  $110.  It  includes 
provision  for  aid  for  vocational 
schools,  regional  schools,  and  the 
mentally  and  physically  handi¬ 
capped;  also  special  aid  for  con¬ 
solidated  and  regional  distrits. 

This  is  the  heart  of  the  state  aid 
program,  embodying  the  major  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  Commission. 
However,  in  order  not  to  upset  exist¬ 
ing  relationships,  certain  features 
have  been  introduced  into  this  act 
that  are  not  found  in  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  report.  It  is  understood,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  individual  members  of 
the  Commission  feel  that  both  were 
implicit  in  their  recommendations. 

1.  Pupils  in  day  vocational  schools 
would  be  included  in  average 
daily  attendance  for  purposes 
of  computing  formula  aid  under 
this  program,  with  county  vo¬ 
cational  schools  receiving  the 
minimum  aid  of  $110  per  pupil. 
Unless  this  is  done,  vocational 
schools,  hitherto  granted  extra 
aid  to  encourage  this  type  of 
education,  would  be  penalized 
in  comparison  with  other 
schools.  Present  matching 
grants  to  evening  and  part  time 


vocational  schools  would  be 
continued  unchanged. 

2.  Regional  high  schools  would 
be  brought  under  the  regular 
Pascoe  ($110-1200)  formula 
for  computing  aid,  and  a  spe¬ 
cific  method  is  proposed  for 
computing  aid  to  the  districts 
involved  in  regional  set-ups. 
Under  the  present  law  regional 
districts  come  under  a  special 
grant  (based  on  teachers,  pupils 
and  days  attendance)  which 
gives  them  an  advantage  in  aid 
over  other  types  of  districts.  At 
the  same  time,  this  results  in 
less  aid  for  the  component 
school  districts.  The  proposed 
bill  would  have  the  basic  aid 
computed  for  each  component 
district  on  the  basis  of  its  own 
pupils  and  those  from  that  dis¬ 
trict  enrolled  in  the  regional 
district.  This  would  then  be  di¬ 
vided  in  proportion  to  the 
foundation  program  costs  for 
the  pupils  actually  enrolled  in 
the  component  and  regional  dis¬ 
tricts. 

3.  To  encourage  adequate  educa¬ 
tional  facilities  where  only  con¬ 
solidation  can  provide  them,  the 
bill  would  grant  a  25%  in¬ 
crease  over  formula  aid  for  ap¬ 
proved  consolidated  districts, 
and  a  125^%  increase  over 
formula  aid  for  approved  re¬ 
gional  districts. 

As  proposed  by  the  Commission, 
the  bill  takes  classes  for  handicapped 
children  out  of  the  formula,  and  pro¬ 
vides  for  flat  grants  of  $220  for  each 
pupil  enrolled  in  approved  special 
classes  for  the  mentally  and  physic¬ 
ally  handicapped. 

It  would  repeal  the  Armstrong 
State  School  Aid  Act.  (Chap.  66, 
P.  L.  1948). 


BUILDING  AID 

II  A  BILL  setting  up  an  Emergency 
School  Building  Aid  Onnmission 
to  provide  State  grants  to  dis¬ 
tricts  which  are  unable  to  fi¬ 
nance  their  own  school  building 
needs. 

This  is  based  on  recommendations 
of  the  State  Aid  Commission,  but 
varies  slightly  in  its  specific  pro¬ 
posals.  The  Building  Commission 
would  consist  of  ^e  Commissioner  of 
Education,  the  Director  of  Local  (gov¬ 
ernment,  and  three  members  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

It  would  have  authority  to  make, 
from  funds  appropriated  by  the  Leg¬ 
islature,  grants  to  districts  with  emerg¬ 
ency  school  building  programs,  on 
the  basis  of  evidence  of  need.  If  di^ 
tricts  to  which  such  grants  are  made 
regain  financial  ability,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  could  withhold  from  State  Aid 
funds  for  any  year  up  to  l/SOth  of 
the  building  grant,  for  30  years  from 
the  date  of  the  grant.  Grants  would 
be  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
needed  facilities  and  the  amounts 
which  a  district  could  borrow  or  raise 
locally.  They  would  not  be  available, 
in  general,  for  elementary  buildings 
of  less  than  a  classroom  per  grade  or 
higher  schools  of  less  than  S(X) 
pupils.  The  amount  of  money  avail¬ 
able  for  distribution  each  year  would 
depend  on  the  amount  appropriated 
by  the  Legislature. 

The  bill  sets  up,  as  criteria  for 
the  emergency  grants  (1)  local  re¬ 
sources,  (2)  borrowing  capacity,  and 
(3)  effect  of  loans  on  the  educational 
program. 

aXIZENSfflP  CLASSES 

III  A  BILL  to  provide  state  aid  of 
$2.S0  per  class  hour  of  ap¬ 
proved  citizenship  classes  in 
Naturalization,  English,  and  his¬ 
tory,  economics,  government  and 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  in  conformity  with  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  Commission  and 
changes  slightly  the  method  of  com¬ 
puting  aid  for  what  are  now  known 
as  classes  for  the  foreign  bom.  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  this  aid 
does  not  apply  to  any  adult  classes 
except  these  in  basic  subjects  essen¬ 
tial  to  citizenship. 
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MINIMUM  SCHEDULE 

IV  A  BILL  to  eatablish  a  state  wide 
miiuinuin  salaf7  schedule  for 
teachers.  Hiis  is  in  accord  with 
the  recomendations  of  the  State 
School  Aid  Commission. 

The  schedule  would  be  as  follows: 


Year 

Year 

1 

2500 

10 

3400 

2 

2600 

(a)  11 

3500 

3 

2700 

12 

3600 

4 

2800 

13 

3700 

5 

2900 

(b)  14 

3800 

6 

3000 

15 

3900 

7 

3100 

(c)  16 

4000 

8 

3200 

17 

4100 

9 

3300 

(d)  18 

4200 

(a)  (Schedule 
BJL. 

stops  here  for  less  than 
or  BS.  degree) 

(b)  (Schedule  stops  here  for  B.A. 
or  BB.) 

(c)  (Schedule  stops  here  for  M.A.,  M.E. 
or  equivalent) 

(d)  (Schedule  stops  here  for  six-year 
training) 

The  bill  also  includes  an  adjust¬ 
ment  program  under  which  teachers 
now  in  service  at  salaries  below  those 
proposed  would  receive  additional  in¬ 
crements  of  $100  a  year  until  they 
reached  their  proper  places  on  the 
schedule.  It  also  includes  credit  for 
military  service. 

This  proposal  is  substantially  be¬ 
low  that  requested  by  New  Jersey 
teachers  in  recent  years.  It  conforms 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  State 
School  Aid  Commission. 


MINIMUM  PENSION 

A  BILL  to  extend  the  $800  minimum 
pension  under  the  Teachers  Pen¬ 
sion  and  Annuity  Fund  to  mem- 
hers  retiring  after  July  1,  1952. 

The  law  passed  in  1950  and  extend¬ 
ed  in  1951,  provides  a  minimum  pen¬ 
sion  of  $800  for  members  of  the  Re¬ 
tirement  Fund  who  retired  on  or  be¬ 
fore  July  1.  1952.  with  20  or  more 
years  of  service  credit  in  the  Fund 
(except  for  those  who  voluntarily 
took  a  reduced  pension  for  early  re¬ 
tirement.)  The  minimum  retirement 
allowance  for  such  teachers  is  $800 
pension,  plus  whatever  annuity  their 
own  contributions  to  the  Fund  will 
buy. 

For  those  who  have  retired  since 
July  1.  1952,  or  who  retire  in  the 
future,  the  State  guarantees  a  mini¬ 
mum  pension  of  only  $400.  This  is 
obviously  unfair.  If  the  $800  mini¬ 
mum  pension  is  right  and  desirable 
for  one  retired  teacher,  it  is  equally 
right  and  desirable  for  another  who 
has  rendered  the  same  service. 

The  proposed  bill  simply  extends 
the  operation  of  the  present  law  to 
teachers  who  retire  after  July  1,  1952 


Many  states,  including  all  border¬ 
ing  on  New  Jersey,  now  have  state¬ 
wide  minimum  salary  schedules,  all 
with  maximums  substantially  higher 
than  are  proposed  in  this  measure. 
New  Jersey  has.  in  recent  years,  been 
losing  its  former  position  of  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  average  salary  paid  its 
teachers,  and  has  lost  much  of  its  abil¬ 
ity  to  attract  teachers  from  other 
states. 

Reports  from  school  districts  show 
a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of 
teachers  with  substandard  certificates. 

In  the  past  five  years  this  figure  has 
gone  from  1900  to  more  than  2500. 
School  districts  also  report  increas¬ 
ing  teacher-needs  to  reduce  class  size. 

New  Jersey  now  has  a  statewide 
minimum  salary  of  $2500.  As  com¬ 
pared  with  this,  a  minimum  schedule 
emphasizes  rewards  for  teachers  with 
experience.  Without  some  system  of 
required  increments,  there  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  districts  which  attempt  to 
pay  their  experienced  teachers  the 
State  minimum.  A  schedule  offering 
regular  increments  to  all  teachers 
tends  to  reduce  teacher-turnover,  and 
lo  encourage  young  people  to  enter 
the  profession  of  teaching. 

Studies  of  the  cost  of  the  above 

Other  NJEA  Legislation 

and  who  meet  all  the  requirements 
which  the  present  law  sets  up  for  a 
minimum  pension  for  those  retiring 
before  that  date. 

George  B.  Buck,  actuary  of  the 
Fund,  estimates  that  this  proposal 
would  increase  this  year’s  annual  pen¬ 
sion  appropriation  by  the  State  only 
$289,993.  Even  this  is  probably  high, 
since  salaries  are  increasing  rapidly. 

LOWER  INCOME  TAX 
FOR  RETIRED  TEACHERS 

FEDERAL  LEGISLATION  to  increase 
(he  income  tax  exemption  for  retired 
public  employees  including  teachers 
— to  $1440  a  year. 

Such  legislation  has  been  repeatedly 
proposed  in  recent  years.  Most  retired 
public  employees  have  modest  pen¬ 
sions.  from  which  it  is  a  real  hardship 
for  them  to  pay  income  taxes  on 
amounts  over  $600  a  year — or  over 
S1200  if  they  are  over  65.  The  present 
method  of  computing  income  taxes  for 
this  group  is  cumbersome  and  diffi¬ 
cult  for  them  to  understand.  The  pro¬ 
posed  exemption  is  now  allowed  by 
law  to  retired  railroad  employees;  to 
allow  less  to  retired  public  employees 
is  discriminatorv. 


proposed  schedule  by  the  NJEA  Re¬ 
search  Division  lead  to  estimates  of 
$564,420  during  its  first  year  in  op¬ 
eration.  and  a  cost  of  $2,282,721 
above  current  statewide  teacher  sal¬ 
ary  costs  at  the  end  of  seven  years. 
These  figures  are  on  the  high  side, 
since  they  take  no  account  of  the  sal¬ 
ary  increases  given  in  many  years  by 
school  districts  which  do  not  have 
regular  salary  schedules. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

V  A  BILL  to  eliminate  day  voca¬ 
tional  achools  from  the  present 
law  granting  special  aid  for  vo¬ 
cational  education. 

As  explained  above  (See  I)  these 
schools  would  be  brought  under  the 
regular  Pascoe  formula.  Present 
matching  aids  would  be  continued  for 
evening  and  part-time  vocational  edu¬ 
cation.  These  proposals  in  no  way 
affect  the  special  Federal  aids  for  vo¬ 
cational  education. 

MANUAL  TRAINING 

VI  A  BILL  to  eliminate  the  special 
(matching)  state  aid  for  manual 
training. 

The  State  School  Aid  Commission 
recommended  doing  away  with  this 
special  aid  if  regular  State  School 
Aid  is  increased  in  acordance  with 
its  recommendations. 


CHANGE  OF  NAME 

A  BILL  to  correct  the  name  of  the 
Association  in  the  law  which 
permits  teachers  to  attend  the 
annual  Convention  without  loss 
of  pay. 

The  law  (18:13-118,119)  permits 
teachers  to  attend  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Association  for  no  more 
than  two  days  in  any  one  year,  with¬ 
out  loss  of  pay.  Passed  in  1923,  it 
refers  to  the  “New  Jersey  State  Teach¬ 
ers  Association.”  The  name  of  the 
Association  was  formally  changed  to 
New  Jersey  Education  Association  in 
1938,  and  in  1950  the  Association  was 
reincorporated  accordingly.  The  pro¬ 
posed  bill  would  merely  substitute  the 
present  name  of  the  Association  for 
the  old  name,  without  changing  any 
provision  of  the  law  in  any  way. 

WRITE  or  SEE 

Your  Legislators 

About  these  bills 
As  soon  {(s  possible 

HELP  NJEA! 
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YOU  WOULDIV’T  SEIVD  YOUR  MOTHER 


By  JAMES  C.  G.  CONNIFF 


ONE  of  the  world’s  leading  educa-  not  smart  to.  In  fact,  if  a  Superin-  crammed  into  a  classroom  too  small 

tional  consultants  and  school  tendent  wants  real  support  he’ll  form  for  thirty.  Is  there  suitable  lighting? 

building  specialists.  Dr.  N.  L.  Engel-  a  citizens’  committee  ^fore  he  calls  That  sort  of  thing.  Why,  we  wore  out 

hardt,  Jr.,  stood  barefoot  on  a  sea  in  the  educational  consultant.  Pick,  fourteen  teams  of  male  secretaries 

wall  in  Ocean  County  last  summer,  say,  ten  or  twenty  people  representing  hne-combing  104  school  buildings 

watching  bulldozers  mooch  ballast  key  groups.  Then  that  committee  in  two  weeks  on  the  San  Francisco 

into  place  along  the  Inland  Water-  works  with  the  consultant  from  project,  a  couple  of  years  ago.” 

way.  Engelhardt.  with  over  1000  scratch.”  TTie  contractor  whistled.  “So  after 

school  buildings  to  his  firm’s  credit  “Don’t  they  get  underfoot?”  asked  you  paid  their  hospital  bills,  what?” 
in  more  than  200  communities  here  the  contractor.  “It  wasn’t  that  bad,”  Nick  laughed, 

and  abroad,  had  just  about  wound  up  Nick  chuckled  and  flipped  a  stone,  “but  we  did  get  a  good  idea  of  how 
his  school  survey  in  seven  Ocean  “When  it’s  time  to  make  your  report  fit  the  schools  were  to  cope  with 

County  communities.  He  was  in  a  to  the  town,”  he  said,  “you’re  glad  their  current  enrollment.  Same  thing 

mood  to  sniff  salt  air  and  relax.  But  they  were.  They  have  a  clear  picture  happened  there  as  here  in  Ocean 

the  boss  contractor  on  the  new  bulk-  of  every  move  you  made.  If  the  sur-  County,  or  up  in  Roselle  and  Bridge¬ 
head  was  a  nosey  type.  vey  report  recommends  new  building  water — except  that  in  San  Francisco 

“Nick,”  he  said  with  a  shrewd  or  alteration,  the  citizens’  committee  it  was  on  a  larger  scale.  About 

grin,  “how  to  you  guys  latch  onto  a  can  help  get  a  yes  vote  for  action.  850,000,000  worth  of  new  school 

job  like  that  in  the  first  place?”  Then,  with  funds  to  back  up  the  building  alone  is  under  way  out 

Engelhardt’s  pleasant  growl  blan-  town’s  approval,  the  committee  works  there.” 

keted  the  screech  of  machinery  and  right  along  with  the  architect  and  “What  same  thing  happened?” 

the  rumble  and  grunt  of  stone.  “They  contractor  too,  till  the  job’s  done,”  asked  the  singleminded  contractor, 
asked  us,”  he  said.  “They  always  do.  “Well,  what  does  this  here  survey  Nick  shrugged.  “As  in  most  in- 

Any  school  survey  we’ve  ever  done,  consist  of?”  said  the  contractor,  stances  where  an  alert  Superintendent 

the  invitation’s  had  to  come  from  the  “Just  what  do  you  guys  do?”  spotted  the  need  for  a  survey  in  the 

superintendent  himself.”  “First  we  analyze  the  educational  first  place,”  he  said,  “the  schools 

“Yeah,  after  taxpayers  put  the  heat  plant  of  the  district,  school  by  school,  turned  out  to  be  largely  unfit  for  the 

on  him  when  their  schools  start  bulg-  classroom  by  classroom,”  Nick  told  job.  Our  survey  showed  us  where  to 

ing  at  the  seams.”  said  the  man.  him.  “We  enter  whatever  facilities  urge  expansion  of  the  present  plant, 

Nick  Engelhardt  sat  down  and  let  there  are  on  a  detailed  checklist.”  or  consolidation,  or  new  building.” 
his  legs  dangle  over  salt  water.  The  “You  do  all  this  in  person?  On  “Maybe  that  holds  for  now,”  said 
contractor  joined  him.  “Most  super-  foot?”  the  contractor,  “but  how  about  to- 

intendents  I’ve  met,”  Nick  told  him,  Nick  narrowed  his  eyes  at  a  sleek  morrow?” 

“have  been  able,  intelligent,  honest  cruiser  standing  in  to  the  opposite  “Good  question.  In  San  Francisco 

men.  They  are  professional  educa-  shore.  “It’s  not  something  you  can  our  work  will  carry  that  city  well 

tors,  lots  of  them  former  teachers  do  by  phone.”  beyond  the  year  2000,  In  other  com- 

with  sharp  eyes  and  long  memories.  The  contractor  looked  at  him.  munities  we  usually  plan  for  at  least 

I’d  say  your  average  superintendent  "Okay,  so  you  earn  your  money.”  a  generation  ahead.  It  depends  on 

knows  the  danger  signals  in  a  school  Nick  grinned.  “No,  I  didn’t  mean  factors  like  community  fluidity,  ad- 

system  well  ahead  of  anybody  else  in  that,”  he  said.  “It’s  just  that  there’s  jacent  industrial  development  and 

town.”  no  other  way  of  getting  a  true  pic-  related  population  increase  through 

“He  can’t  do  much  single-handed,  ture.  Do  children  still  have  to  use  births  or  immigration, 

can  he?”  basement  toilet  facilities  in  a  three-  Nick  shifted  his  bulk  on  the  un- 

“He  can,”  Nick  admitted,  “but  it’s  story  school?  Are  sixty-odd  children  comfortable  concrete  and  drew  a 


Dr.  N.  L.  Englehardt,  Jr.,  former  di¬ 
rector  of  research  at  Newark,  now  ad¬ 
vises  boards  on  building  problems. 


deep  breath.  “You  see.  things  like 
safety,  sanitation,  educational  suit¬ 
ability  and  obsolescence  aren’t  our 
only  concerns.  There’s  adaptability. 
And  that  ties  in  with  another,  much 
broader  point;  no  survey  worth  the 
name  is  confined  to  the  school  build¬ 
ings.  It  has  to  cover  the  community 
at  large.” 

A  bulldozer  teetered  perilously  on 
some  soft  fill  at  the  water’s  edge  and 
Nick,  watching  it,  winced.  The  con¬ 
tractor  ignored  it.  “Like  how?”  he 
said. 

“Well,”  said  Nick,  “we  study 
births  in  the  area  over  the  past  ten 
years,  say,  and  relate  them  to  present 
school  enrollment.  Then,  by  looking 
into  the  population  picture  by  age 
group,  occupation,  residential  build¬ 
ing  trends  and  so  on,  we’re  able  to 
get  a  pretty  accurate  slant  on  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  that  area  too.  All  sorts  of 
things  play  a  part.  The  number  of 
non-public  school  pupils,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  Or  the  power  of  the  high 
schools  to  hold  young  people  beyond 
a  certain  age.  Or  the  effect  an  im¬ 
proved  curriculum  is  likely  to  have 
on  community  participation  in  the 
overall  school  program.” 

“Sounds  complicated.” 

Nick  agreed.  “That’s  why  we  try 
to  break  it  down  with  charts  and 
maps.  Elach  point  we  make,  we  illus¬ 
trate.  We  like  to  show  the  towns¬ 
people — ^the  taxpayers — how  their 
school  building  needs  can  be  met  by 
a  series  of  steps,  or  construction 
periods,  spread  out  over  the  years 
ahead.  What  has  to  he  done  now, 
there’s  no  by-passing.  But  whatever 
is  done,  should  be  done  with  an  eye 
on  future  expansion.  That’s  not  only 
good  educational  practice.  It’s  mighty 
sound  economics  too.” 


The  contractor  wagged  his  head 
knowingly.  “Taxpayers  sure  ought  to 
appreciate  that,”  he  said.  “They  the 
main  ones  you  keep  in  mind  on  these 
surveys?” 

“The  main  ones  we  try  to  keep  in 
mind  on  these  surveys,”  said  Nick 
slowly  but  emphatically,  “are  the 
kids.  But  to  make  sure  every  element 
in  a  community  has  a  say  in  some¬ 
thing  that  concerns  its  well-being  as 
vitally  as  schools  do,  we  check  and 
work  hand  in  hand  with  clergymen, 
social  workers,  real  estate  people, 
community  officials  responsible  for 
future  planning,  public  utilities,  par¬ 
ent  and  community  organizations — 
anybody  and  everybody  who  might 
conceivably  have  a  hand  in  or  pro¬ 
vide  a  cross-check  on  our  work  with 
their  schools.” 

The  contractor  was  impressed. 
“That  should  sew  up  your  picture 
pretty  tight  for  you.” 

“And  for  the  community,”  said 
Nick.  “If  our  ideas  are  approved 
and  money’s  appropriated  to  get 
started  on  basic  needs,  we’re  avail¬ 
able  as  consultants  to  the  architect 
and  contractors  on  the  job.” 

“They  pay  you?” 

“No,”  Nick  told  him.  “Again  it’s 
the  Board  of  Education’s  respon¬ 
sibility.” 

“Don’t  architects  get  their  backs  up 
having  an  outsider  tell  them  what  to 
do?” 

“No  more  than  teachers  who  work 
with  us  all  the  way  resent  having  us 
give  them  the  benefit  of  our  experi¬ 
ence,”  Nick  said.  “After  all,  archi¬ 
tects  work  with  doctors  to  design  hos¬ 
pitals  properly.  Well,  a  school  is  also 
a  building  with  a  special  purpose. 

“Yeah,”  said  the  contractor  ami- 

The  Failore 


Dr.  N.  L.  Englehardt,  Sr.,  ■  veteran  in 
•urve^ing  loeal  proUems,  photographed 
with  the  author  of  this  article. 


ably,  rising  to  stretch,  “but  I  bet  you 
guys  get  in  the  hair  of  us  contrac¬ 
tors.” 

Nick  rose  with  him,  wiggling  his 
toes  against  the  warm  cement.  “Oh, 
I  don’t  know,”  he  said  good-naturedly. 
“It  depends  on  your  attitude  toward 
any  expert,  how  important  you  think 
he  is  to  getting  the  job  done  right. 
Take  that  bulkhead  you’re  building. 
That’s  in  front  of  your  mother’s  sum¬ 
mer  place,  isn’t  it?” 

“So?”  said  the  contractor  cauti¬ 
ously. 

Nick  punched  his  shoulder  gently 
and  grinned.  “So  you  wouldn’t  send 
your  mother  a  pickax  and  tell  her  go 
to  it,  would  you?” 


Mr.  Conniff,  well-known  writer  o(  spe¬ 
cial  articles,  also  teaches  at  Seton  Hall 
College. 


By  Effa  E.  Preston 


When  I  was  a  schoolboy  I  lived  in  disgrace, — 
Psychologists  solemnly  studied  my  case. 

I  just  wouldn’t  challenge  or  even  aspire 
And  the  simplest  knowledge  I  couldn’t  acquire. 

I  had  no  P.  L.  R.,  my  ambition  was  nil, — 

I  was  utterly  lacking  in  concept  or  skill. 

My  I.  Q.  was  forty,  my  median  ten. 

Though  they  gave  me  new  puzzles,  again  and  again. 


“Initiative  none,  self-expression  still  less,” — 

That’s  how  I  was  rated,  to  teacher’s  distress. 

I  was  shifted  about,  from  this  class  to  that. 

But  I  wasn’t  much  bother.  I  just  sat  and  sat. 

At  last  I  got  let  out,  dejected  and  blue. 

For  the  teachers  had  warned  me  and  what  could  1  do? 
But,  gosh,  it  was  easy!  I  tracked  a  job  down 
And  now  I’m  the  wealthiest  man  in  the  town. 

I’m  runnin*  for  mayor, — but  I’m  still  sad  at  heart. 
I  mighta  been  somebody  if  I’d  been  smart! 
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Hkra  ara  iwo  "booHets 
on  menstiuation  to  Mp 
pm-feen  and  older  girls 


4)W 

iil 


Famous!  “Very  Personally 
^  \\  Yours”  for  older  girk 

♦v/ <  «uY®***^  ^  “You’re  A  Young  lady 


"Very  Personally  Yours"  has  become  an  accepted  help 
on  menstruation  for  girls  in  junior  and  senior  high 
schools.  Millions  have  read  it.  It  has  been  widely  praised 
everywhere  by  educators,  nurses,  parent  and  church 
groups  for  its  scientific  accuracy,  good  taste,  clarity. 

Now  the  same  authorities  who  produced  "Very  Per¬ 
sonally  Yours"  offer  "You’re  A  Young  Lady  Now” 
especially  written  for  girls  9  to  12.  It  gives  the  young 


girl  a  correct  point  of  view,  eliminates  the  shock  of 
the  unknown,  and  prepares  her  to  care  for  herself.  It  is 
written  at  her  language  level  and  discusses  only  subjects 
of  interest  to  her. 

These  booklets  are  best  used  as  a  part  of  the  inte¬ 
grated  program  of  menstrual  education  (see  below) 
which  includes  the  famous  film,  "The  Story  of  Menstru¬ 
ation"  by  Walt  Disney  Productions. 


FREE  I  CLIP  — MAIL  BACK  TODAY 

Intbknational  Cbuucotton  Products  Co., 

Educational  Dept.,  ST-23 

919  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11,  Ill. 

Please  send  me  free  (except  for  postage)  your  16 
mm.  sound  film, “The  Story  of  Menstruation.” 

day  wanted  (allov/  4  weeks) _ 

2nd  choice  (allow  5  weeks) _ 

3rd  choice  (allow  6  weeks) _ 

Also  send  the  following : 

For  girls  9-12 _ 

copies  YOU'RB  A  YOUNG  LADY  NOW 

For  older  girls _ 

copies  VERY  PERSONALLY  YOURS 
Q  Physiology  Chart  Q  Teaching  Guide 


Organizatitn . 


Zone _  Sfatt. 
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L 


Mor*  than  ten  million  students  have  learned 
from  this  complete,  integrated  menstruation  program 

Most  major  school  systems  take  advantage  each  year  of  this  complete 
program  on  menstruation.  You'll  find  the  film,  booklets,  chans,  and 
guides  well  integrated  to  give  your  students  a  sound  knowledge  of 
this  important  subject.  Not  only  teachers,  but  thousands  of  nurses, 
parents,  and  students  request  that  it  be  a  regular  pan  of  the  school 
curriculum.  The  entire  program,  or  any  pan  of  it,  is  available  without 
charge  on  request . . .  with  the  compliments  of  Kotex.*  Just  fill  out 
and  mail  the  coupon  at  left. 


10-Minut«  All-Color  Film  .  .  .  "The  Story  of 
Menstruation,”  produced  by  Walt  Disney  Produc¬ 
tions,  is  acclaimed  across  the  nation  by  educators, 
health  authorities,  parent  and  church  groups.  Here 
the  once  "taboo”  subject  is  approached  in  a  calm, 
straightforward  manner.  Complete  with  sound. 
16  mm.,  full  color.  Free,  except  for  postage,  on 
shon-term  loan. 

Toaching  Outdo  and  Monstrual  Chart.  Hundreds 
of  teachers  aided  in  developing  the  Guide.  It  is 
flexible,  can  be  adapted  to  any  teaching  condition. 
The  large  color  chart  on  menstrual  physiology  is 
designed  for  supplementary  classroom  lecmres. 
Menstruation  is  detailed  in  easy-to-follow  diagrams. 


^^1 
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yours  ...  for  the  Asking 


State  Tcachebh  Magazime,  Inc. 

307  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  1,  lilinois 

I  have  checked  the  items  and  quantities  desired.  I  understand  this  coupon 
is  for  use  only  during  this  school  year.  34  is  enclosed  for  each  item  ordered. 

49a  50a  51a  52a  53a  54a  55a  56a  57a  58a  59a  60a 

14a  13a  28a  34a  40a  45a  46a  42a  62a 

Name  .  . . . 

Subject  taught  .  Grade  . 

School  name  . . . 

School  address  . . . 

City  . - .  State  . 

Enrollment:  Boys  .  Girls  . 


PRESCRIPTIOIV  FOR 
IKCOME  PROTECTIOIS' 


Whether  it’s  a.spirin  or  a  “wonder  drug”,  you  can  be  sure  that  the 
medicine  your  doctor  gives  you  is  prescribed  specifically  for  your 
symptoms.  And  you  can  be  just  as  sure  that  the  TPM  Teachers’  Special 
Policy  you  get  meets  your  needs  completely — because  you  specify 
exactly  the  kind  and  amount  of  coverage  you  want. 

YOU  specify  the  amount  of  monthly  benefit  you  want  to  receive — up  to 

$200.00. 

•jf  YOU  name  the  day  you  want  payments  to  begin— on  the  first  day,  if  you 
want  it. 

if  YOU  decide  when  you  want  to  pay  for  it — annually,  semi-annually,  or 
quarterly. 

if  YOU  can  add  special  “riders"  to  get  increased  hospitalisation  or  surgical 
benefits. 

Make  sure  your  income  is  protected — especially  during  these  extra- 
hazardous  winter  months.  Mail  us  this  coupon,  and  we'll  send  you 
complete  information  immediately. 


TEACHERS  PROTECTIVE  MUTUAL 

Life  Insurance  Company. ..Lancaster,  Pa. 

Non- Assessable  Policies 

COUPON _ 


Please  send  me  complete  information  on  TPM's  Teacher' $  Special  Policy. 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY  . STATE  . 


49a.  Railroads  at  Work — New  edition  of 
illustrated  booklet  on  railroad 
transportation  for  children.  Es¬ 
pecially  useful  first  six  grades. 
Sample  copy  now,  with  classroom 
quantities  available,  free  on  subse¬ 
quent  request. 

50a.  and  51a.  You’re  a  Young  Lady  Now 
and  Very  Personally  Yours  are  two 
free  booklets  on  menstruation  for 
all  age  groups. 

50a.  You’re  a  Young  Lady  Now  is  es¬ 
pecially  prepared  for  girls  9  to  12. 
Written  at  the  language  level  of 
these  girls  and  covers  only  material 
of  interest  to  them. 

51a.  Very  Personally  Yours  is  an  ac¬ 
cepted  help  for  girls  in  Jimior  and 
Senior  high  school.  Praised  by 
teachers,  nurses,  parent  and  church 
groups  for  accuracy,  good  taste, 
clarity.  Indicate  numbers  desired 
for  classroom  distribution. 

52a.  Flag  Poster  in  four  colors.  Across 
the  top  is  a  United  States  flag  in 
full  color.  Under  this  are  six  small 
fiags  showing  the  historical  steps 
in  the  development  of  our  fiags.  At 
the  bottom  are  the  fiags  of  the 
states  and  territories.  One  copy  per 
teacher. 

53a.  Crayola  Crafts— 16-page  booklet  of 
well  Illustrated  suggestions  of  things 
children  or  adults  can  make  for 
school  for  home  and  for  fun. 

54a.  Teaching  with  Tape  Recorders  is 
a  9-pege  booklet  describing  the 
many  uses,  culled  from  thousands 
of  case  histories,  educators  are  find¬ 
ing  for  the  tape  recorder.  Also  gives 
simple  explanation  of  how  it  works, 
method  of  operation,  tips  on  re¬ 
cording  technique  and  editing  of 
recordings. 

55a.  Utilization  Listing  and  Wbere-To- 
Use  Guide  lists  more  than  600  En¬ 
cyclopaedia  Britannica  Films.  Ar¬ 
ranged  to  show  suitability  of  each 
film  accorcing  to  grade  levels  and 
subject  areas. 

56a.  Four-page  leaflet  describing  16mm 
sound  color  motion  picture,  “Food 
As  Children  See  It.”  Leaflet  con¬ 
tains  guide  for  Basic  7  meal  plan¬ 
ning  and  summarizes  ideas  on 
child-feeding  psychology  and  tech¬ 
niques  treated  in  film. 

37a.  A  Graded  List  of  Library  Books 
for  Elementary  and  Junior  High 
Schools.  More  than  200  books  are 
classified  by  subject  within  the 
range  system  of  reading  assignment 
accepted  by  many  supervisors  and 
teachers  as  the  most  useful  for 
library  and  supplementary  reading 
books. 

58a.  Johnson  Makes  the  Team  is  a 
32-page,  four  color  cartoon  book 
that  helps  tell  the  story  of  com¬ 
petitive  enterprise  and  how  it  works 
to  benefit  all.  The  case  history  of 
one  American  company  is  used  to 
form  realistic  background  for  the 
story.  Gives  students  broad  per¬ 
spective  on  new  frontiers  as  mo¬ 
tivation  for  learning.  Prepared  es¬ 
pecially  for  junior  and  senior  high 
school  level.  Individual  copies  for 
each  student  and  manual  for 
teacher. 

59a.  What  Is  Science  doing  about  Fuel 
Conservation?  by  Bernard  Jafle 
and  Martin  Sternberg.  A  general 
science  teaching  unit.  Discusses 
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New  members  of  the  Educational 
Policies  Commission  are  James  B. 
Conant,  president  of  Harvard,  L.  Fra¬ 
zer  Banks,  Birmingham  (Ala.)  super¬ 
intendent,  Franc  L.  McCluer,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Linden  wood  College  (Mo.), 
and  Eva  Ott,  Oakland  (Cal.),  princi¬ 
pal. 

Inez  Gingerich  of  Enid,  Okl.  and 
George  W.  Gore,  Jr.,  president  of 
Florida  A  &  M  College  are  new  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  NElA’s  Defense  Com¬ 
mission.  Jennie  L.  Davis  of  Cincin¬ 
nati  is  the  new  chairman. 

Temple  University's  1953  Reading 
Institute  will  be  held  February  2-6, 
1953.  Its  theme  is  the  Curriculum 
Approach  to  Reading  Instruction.  As 
usual  the  schedule  includes  laboratory 
practice  and  demonstrations,  as  well 
as  discussions.  Advance  registration 
is  required. 


different  types  ot  luel  and  their 
uses  for  various  purposes  In  the 
home  and  In  industry. 

60a.  New  RCA  Victor  Educational  Re¬ 
cord  Catalof.  Lists  and  classifies 
records  especially  for  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school  music  program.  Cost 
10<.  Cash  must  accompany  order 
for  this  item. 

14a.  Posture  Posters — set  of  7  posters 
designed  for  use  in  the  classroom  to 
assist  teachers  in  maintaining 
healthful  posture. 

13a.  New  Film  Catalog  for  1952-53.  Lists 
and  describes  over  a  thousand  16mm 
sound  films  of  practically  all  ed¬ 
ucational  producers.  Cross-indexed 
by  title  and  subject  matter  and 
shows  grade  level  suitability. 

28a.  Teachers’  Buying  Guide  is  an  88- 
page  catalog  of  book  lists  and  prices, 
inmcreds  of  teaching  aids,  books 
and  material. 

40a.  Pre-View  of  Sita  Adventure  Trails 
for  1953.  Schedule  itinerary  and 
rates  for  tours  in  North  and  South 
America,  Europe  and  around  the 
World. 

45a.  Hawaii  Air  Vacation  Folders  con¬ 
tain  itineraries  and  details  of  7 
Hawaiian  vacations,  lasting  from 
10  to  23  days,  to  help  you  with 
vacation  planning.  For  educators 
only. 

46a.  Free  Aviation  Teaching  Aids  is  a 
descriptive  folder  that  outlines  class¬ 
room  materials  that  are  available 
without  charge  from  United  Air 
Lines. 

42a.  Europe  in  1953.  Colorful  folders  on 
itinerary  and  costs  of  tours  offered 
by  Olson  Travel  Organization  and 
Olson’s  Campus  Tours,  from  April 
through  September. 

62a.  How  to  Apply  for  a  Summer  Job — 
contains  information  on  the  prop¬ 
er  procedures  to  use  in  applying 
for  summer  employment  in  such 
organizations  as  hotels,  siunmer 
camps,  national  parks,  steamship 
lines,  resorts,  ranches  and  inLustrial 
firms.  One  copy  to  a  teacher. 


YOU  LIVE  BETTER  because  oF 
RAILROAD  FREIOHr  CARS! 


Association  of  American  Railroads 


Reprints  of  this  advertisement  about  America’s 
railroads  and  the  country  they  serve  will  be 
nuuled  to  you  for  use  in  your  classroom  work 
opoo  your  request  for  advertisement  No.  4. 


WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 

l  America’s  ^ 


You'll  onjoy  THE 
RAimOAD  HOUR  every 
Monday  evening  on  NBC. 


You  may  never  ship  or  receive  any  freight  by  railroad,  but  just  the  same  you  and  all 
other  Americans  {xracticully  live  out  of  freight  cars.  Yes,  almost  everything  you  use  in 
your  daily  life  —  almost  everything  American  industry  needs  in  materials  and  machinery 
—is  carried  at  some  time  in  a  freight  car.  Most  famihar  is  the  general-service  boxcar.  It 
carries  thousands  of  items  for  home  and  factory. 


An  "opon  top"  car  hauls  coal,  ore,  stone, 
sand,  steel  and  other  heavy  products.  One 
type,  the  “hopper,”  drops  its  load  out 
through  the  bottom.  Another  type,  the 
“gondola,”  is  often  emptied  by  a  car¬ 
dumping  machine,  as  shown  above.  This 
machine  picks  up  a  car,  turns  it,  pours  out 
the  load  and  sets  the  car  back  on  the  track 
—all  in  a  minute  or  two. 

So,  you  soo,  it  tokos  all  kinds  of  < 

to  carry  anything,  anywhoro,  ot  i 


This  is  a  flat  car.  Some  have  depressions 
in  the  center  so  that  they  can  carry  extra- 
high  loads.  Others  are  designed  to  carry 
extra-heavy  loads  —  huge  pieces  of  indus¬ 
trial  machinery,  great  pieces  of  military 
armament.  Still  others  are  coupled  to¬ 
gether  to  carry  extra-long  loads  like  this 
huge  250-ton  “bubble  tower”  shipped  to 
an  oil  refinery. 

s  to  onablo  tho  nation's  railroads 
y  timo— for  you  and  all  Amorica. 


But  thoro  aro  many  special  cars  for  par¬ 
ticular  purposes.  Tank  cars,  for  example, 
are  used  for  liquid  shipments.  Some  carry 
gasoline  and  road  oils.  Others  carry  vege¬ 
table  oils  for  soaps  and  salad  dressings. 
Still  others,  lined  with  corrosion-resisting 
materials,  carry  acids  and  chemicals  for 
industry.  Lined  with  glass,  they  carry  milk. 


And  you  couldn't  live  as  well  as  you  do 

without  insulated  refrigerator  cars.  They 
carry  much  of  the  food  you  eat :  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables,  meats  and  other  packing¬ 
house  products,  butter  and  other  dairy 
products.  In  summer,  they  are  kept  cold 
with  ice  or  by  mechanical  refrigeration.  In 
winter  they  are  kept  warm  with  heaters. 
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New  Supplementary  Readers  to  Put  Life 
into  the  Social  Studies  Curriculum 


American  Heritage  Series 

•  Because  they  contain  exciting  stories  of  action  and  adventure  .  .  . 
because  they  foster  successful  reading  through  careful  readability 
controls,  these  books  may  well  turn  the  most  reluctant  reader  into 
an  ardent  bookworm!  They  satisfy  maturing  interests  while  employ¬ 
ing  a  fifth-grade  vocabulary,  and  consequently  may  be  used  from 
the  fifth  grade  right  through  high  school.  The  stories  are  invalu¬ 
able  in  helping  young  people  understand  our  country’s  backgrounds. 

American  Book  Company  Nlw''TVrk  **  n."" 


WE  GIVE  YOU  SIX 

^ asid  ikere  are  more  ^ 

six  imporfanf  reasons  why 

THE  NEW  ALICE  AND  JERRY  BASIC 
READING  PROGRAM 

continues  to  set  the  pace  in  f^iementary  reading: 

1.  It  provides  pupils  with  improved  child-experience  stories  in 
vrhich  every  character  "comes  to  life." 

2.  It  features  a  gradual  and  logical  introduction  of  new  words 
and  clear-cut  lessons  on  word  meanings  and  word  usage. 

3.  It  offers  comprehensive  Reading  Readiness  techniques  for 
beginners. 

4.  It  provides  for  individual  differences  through  the  use  of 
separate  teaching  plans  for  superior,  average,  and  immature 
groups. 

.  5.  It  offers  the  latest  in  Workbooks  (including  Vocabulary 
Workbooks  for  immature  groups). 

6.  It  fadlitates  reading  comprehension  through  such  aids  as 
Reading  Readiness  Picture  Cards;  Rebus,  Word,  Phrase, 
Sentence  Cards;  Big  Pictures;  Sight  Vocabulary  Word 
Cards;  Integrated  Textfilms. 


For  full  details,  write  to: 


l^oWf  ^eterAon  and 


EVANSTON.  ILL. 


ompan^ 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


NJEA  NOMINATING 
COMMITTEE 
1952  -  1953 

AtUnUe-4.TLE  W.  KNOWLES 
105  N.  Lancaster  Ave.,  Margate 
Margate 

Bergen— CAROLYN  M.  EDMUND80N 
25-18  High  St.,  Fairlawn 
Borllngton — MRS.  EDW’.  SIMONS 
State  Highway  39.  Vlncentown 
Camden— ANTHONY  CATRAMBONE 
91  Mount  Vernon  Ave., 

Haddonfleld 

Cape  May— DWIGHT  POWELL 
Main  St.,  Cape  May  Court  House 
Cumberland — EDITH  L.  POOLE 
745  Park  Ave.,  Vineland 
Essex— MILDRED  V.  HARDESTER 
25  N.  Harrison  St.,  East  Orange 
Glonoestei^HOWARD  W.  MORRIS,  JR. 

R.  D.,  Thorofare. 

Hndson~~GEORGE  J.  0*BRIEN 
156  Grant  Ave.,  Jersey  City 
Hunterdon — FRANK  P.  DEE 
Headquarters  Road,  R.  D.  1 
Stockton 

Mercei^-HAROLD  ODia.L 
113  Cedar  Lane,  Princeton 
Mddlesex— CECIL  ROBERTS 
348  Becker  St.,  New  Brunswick 
Monmouth — ARTHUR  W.  BENTZ 
3  Barcalow  Ave.,  Freehold 
Morris— G.  QUINLAN 
30  Cutler  St.,  Morristown 
Ocean— KATHLYN  LYNCH 
255  Ocean  Ave.,  Lakewood 
Passalo— CHARLES  W.  ROBINSON 
143  W.  Second  St..  CUfton 
Salem— KATHERINE  E.  GAVENTA 
67  West  Mill  Rd..  Pedricktown 
Somerset— MRS.  MARY  KENNY 
Falrvlew  Acres,  R.  D., 

Basking  Ridge 

Sussex— CHRISTIAN  STAGER 
877  Balsam  Parkway,  Lake  Mohawk 
Sparta 

Union— MRS.  HELEN  MANSHIP 
524  Jersey  Ave.,  Elizabeth 
Warren — MRS.  M.  G.  ADAMS 
423  Washington  St.,  Hackettstown 

To  Answer  PR  Questions 

“Circles  of  Information,”  round¬ 
table  discussions  on  specific  public 
relations  problems  and  techniques, 
will  feature  the  mid-winter  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  National  School  Public 
Relations  Association,  at  Atlantic 
City,  Feb.  15  through  19. 

Theme  of  the  Eighth  National  Con¬ 
ference  on  Higher  Education  in 
Chicago,  March  5-7,  will  be  “Higher 
Elducation  Re-examines  Its  Responsi¬ 
bilities  and  Opportunities.”  Among 
the  subjects  to  be  considered  by 
speakers  during  the  general  sessions 
are:  what  developments  in  the  next 
ten  years  will  change  the  conditions 
under  which  higher  education  works, 
what  are  the  major  strengths  and 
weaknesses  in  American  higher  edu¬ 
cation,  and  what  changes  must  be 
made  in  academic  policies  and  prac¬ 
tices  to  enable  colleges  and  universities 
to  meet  their  opportunities  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  more  effectively? 
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When  yon  think  of  Book  Covers  UAI  ThliN 
yon  naturally  think  of  IlULl/Lii 


HOLDEN  COVERS  are  keyed  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  budget-consdous  school  administroton 

They  are  made  of  specially  designed  papers  to  withstand  abrasion 
and  weather  conditions — wear  resistant,  waterproof  and  weather¬ 
proof — 

The  designs  on  the  Covers  are  both  educational  and  eye  appealing. 

They  actually  do  make  textbooks  last  up  to  3  years  longer. 

They  keep  books  clean  and  sanitary 
They  are  attractive  as  well  as  practical 

SAMPLES  FREE 

Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Company,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DEPARTMENT 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 
riMM  IM  Mw  IfM  HnHi  iMt  Mk*«W  Mmti 

8J0NMSM  MKIS  TMi  TEML  HMiUr  •!  nfkn . 

HONDEI  MMW  OF  MItEI.  (Tdh  itwr  •!  raMw— ElMMwy,  NMMck  mE  «•; 

Wlfc  craE*  aaE  ■—  nEi  nrikkw)  Ntmtor  tt  nphn  . 

(ta*  taKhMs'  ■•■••I  «lll  b*  MvriM  wM  (Mb  wm**.  EEEbiwMl  nfiM  OTailabl* 


NOW  YOU  CAN  MAKE  ECONOMIC 
FACTS  FUN  TO  STUDY 

NEW  CARTOON  BOOK  HELPS  TELL  STORY  OF  COMPETITIVE  ENTERPRISE 
IN  WAY  YOUR  CLASS  WILL  ENJOY  AND  REMEMBER 

YOU'LL  CALL  IT  ONE  OF  TODAY'S  MOST-NEEDED  TEACHING  AIDS 
COPIES  FREE  FOR  EVERY  PUPIL  IN  YOUR  CLASS 

I  HIS  new,  32-page,  four  color  cartoon  book  dramatizes  the  story  of  American  progress 
— shows  how  competitive  enterprise  works  to  benefit  all.  It's  a  case  history.  The  growth 
and  development  of  one  American  company  forms  a  realistic  background  for  the  story. 
Prepared  especially  for  use  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

SPECIAL  TEACHERS'  MANUAL:  suggests  activities  for  students,  lists  discussion  ques¬ 
tions,  is  keyed  to  text. 

TIMELY  AS  TODAY 

Who  really  owns  American  industry?  Why  are  investors  so  important  in  starting  a  busi¬ 
ness?  How  does  competition  spur  firms  on  to  find  new  and  better  products?  Is  America 
dominated  by  big  business?  Why  is  industry  anxious  that  young  people  receive  a  good 

.  _  _  _  _  _  education?  How  is  our  industrial  system  like  a  team— 

DEPARTMENT  investors,  workers  and  consumers? 

tpany,  Akron,  Ohio  I  What  about  the  workers?  "They're  provided  with  the 
'*  I  best  machines  and  tools.  They  have  freedom  and  oppor- 

I  ‘itoUiiyV  'i^4‘  tunity.  They  belong  to  unions  if  they  wish  and  they  share 

^  I  g*n«rously  in  the  go^s  they  help  to  produce.  No  wonder 

I  they  lead  the  rest  of  the  world  in  production. 

.  Johnson  Makes  the  Team  gives  students  a  broad  per- 

.  I  spective  on  new  frontiers  in  industry,  encourages  them  to 

study  hard  so  that  they  can  conquer  these  new  frontiers. 
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NJEA  Makes  Radio — TV  Awards 


The  NJEA  recently  presented  spe¬ 
cial  citations  to  radio  and  television 
stations  for  their  educational  pro¬ 
grams.  In  Trenton  it  honored  Station 
WTTM  for  its  series  known  as  School 
Scoops  and  heard  every  Thursday  at 
8:30  P.M.  President  William  R. 
Stover  made  the  award  on  a  program 
at  which  four  high  school  students 
interviewed  Paul  L.  Troast  of  the 
Turnpike  Authority. 

The  program  features  such  an  in¬ 
terview  each  week,  the  interviewers 


President  Stover 
makes  award  to 
WTTM.  Left  to 
Right,  Harry  W. 
Barnam  of 
WTTM,  Mr.  Stov¬ 
er,  Laurence  B. 
Johnson,  Review 
Editor,  and  Fred 
Walker,  producer 
of  the  program. 


representing  high  school  newspapers. 

A  few  days  later  President  Stover 
appeared  on  the  Junior  Town  Meet¬ 
ing  program  over  WATV,  and  pre¬ 
sented  a  citation  to  that  station,  which 
carries  many  school  programs  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  State.  Junior 
Town  Meeting  itself  is  moderated  by 
NJEA’s  Executive  Secretary  Frederick 
L.  Hipp.  and  is  regularly  listed  in  the 
New  York  Times  “Recommended  Pro¬ 
grams.”  Robert  B.  MacDougall  is  in 
charge  of  this  and  similar  programs 
for  the  Newark  station. 


Efficient  classroom 
I  V4  W  instruments  reflecting 

today's  curriculum, 
today's  instructional  methods 

ACfflEVEMENT  TEST 


by  Truman  L.  Kelley,  Richard  AAadden,  Eric  F.  Gardner, 
Lewis  M.  Terman,  and  Giles  M.  Ruch 

20,000  classroom  teachers  took  part  in  the  development  and  nationwide 
standardization  of  these  tests.  Their  detailed  comments  on  the  content, 
directions,  physical  features,  and  other  characteristics  helped  make  the 
new  Stanford  Achievement  Test,  an  efficient,  thoroughly  practical  class¬ 
room  instrument. 


•  Content  reflecting  present-day  curricular  emphases 

•  Simple,  clear  directions  for  administering 

•  Rapid,  completely  objective  scoring 

•  Truly  representative  national  norms 

Now  ready:  Form  J  ot  four  batteries  for  grades  1-9 


World  Book  Company 

Yonkers-on-Hudson 
New  York 


C.  C.  Renick 
State  Representative 
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Superintendents'  Yearbook 
Deals  With  Curriculum 

“American  School  Curriculum”, 
the  1953  Yearbook  of  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators, 
is  the  outcome  of  a  two-year  study  by 
a  team  of  educators  and  a  former 
teacher,  now  a  Cleveland  newspaper 
reporter. 

Noel  Wical,  education  reporter  for 
the  Cleveland  Press,  served  as  a  sort 
of  “lay  listener”  for  the  twelve  edu¬ 
cators  who  toiled  to  produce  the 
annual.  Speaking  of  his  part  in  the 
book,  Wical  explains,  “The  profes¬ 
sionals  were  utmostly  gentle  with  him 
— and  most  perceiving.  They  looked 
to  him  as  a  guinea  pig  listener  to  test 
the  technical  jargon  which  always 
tries  to  drum  its  way  into  such  a 
hook.  They  figured  if  he  could  grasp 
what  they  meant,  then  the  paragraph 
was  ready  to  be  presented,  not  only 
to  school  people,  but  to  Parent-Teach¬ 
er  associations,  citizens,  committees 
and  school  taxpayers  in  general.” 

Chapter  headings  for  the  31st  Year¬ 
book  of  the  Association  are  What 
Schools  Are  For;  How  Children 
Learn  and  Crow;  Organizing  the  Cur¬ 
riculum;  Mobilizing  for  Curriculum 
Improvement;  Curriculum  Develop¬ 
ments  in  Elementary  Schools;  Cur¬ 
riculum  Developments  in  Secondary 
Schools;  Better  Aids  to  Instruction; 
Teacher’s  Role  in  Curriculum  Im¬ 
provement;  Home  and  Community 
Influence  Instruction;  Building  Pub¬ 
lic  Understanding;  How  to  Appraise 
Classroom  Achievement ;  Appraising 
the  School’s  Total  Effectiveness,  and 
Venturing  in  Education. 

Participating  in  the  study  were  the 
following  superintendents:  Lawrence 
G.  Derthick,  Chairman,  Chattanooga; 
Raymond  H.  Ostrander,  Mineola,  N. 
Y.;  David  H.  Patton,  Syracuse;  as¬ 
sistant  superintendents  Francis  L. 
Drag,  San  Diego;  and  Frank  L. 
Williams,  Dallas;  Education  Profes¬ 
sors  Guy  T.  Buswell.  Universitv  of 
California;  Stanley  E.  Dimond,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  Ernest  Horn, 
Iowa  State;  Harry  H.  Williams,  as¬ 
sistant  principal,  Horace  Mann  School. 

“American  School  Curriculum” 
should  prove  to  be  a  widely  useful 
book.  It  is  beamed,  at  strategic  points, 
to  the  citizens  of  the  community, 
whose  understanding  of  what  teachers 
are  up  to,  and  why,  must  be  increased 
in  order  to  elicit  the  ever-increasing 
support  which  the  schools  are  asking 
from  the  public. 
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Many  Associationg  Offer 
Group  Ingurance  Plang 
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How  many  atate  education  associations 
sponsor  group  insurance  plans? 

A  survey  conducted  about  one  year 
ago  listed  twenty-two  state  associa¬ 
tions  that  sponsored  group  insurance 
plans  of  some  kind.  At  least  ten  other 
state  associations  indicated  that  they 
were  seriously  considering  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  sponsoring  group  insurance 
for  teachers. 

Vihat  types  of  insurance  do  these  as¬ 
sociations  sponsor? 

The  most  common  type  of  coverage 
is  health  and  accident  insurance. 
Twenty  of  the  twenty-two  state  as¬ 
sociations  sponsor  this  coverage.  Auto¬ 
mobile  insurance  is  the  second  most 
popular  coverage  with  eleven  of  the 
associations  sponsoring  this  type.  A 
few  associations  sponsor  group  life, 
liability,  hospitalization,  and  medical- 
surgical  plans. 

What  are  the  advantages  of  state  spon¬ 
sored  plans? 

(1)  Maximum  safety  and  efficient 
claims  service  —  State-wide  sponsor¬ 
ship  is  usually  preceded  by  a  thor¬ 
ough,  detailed  study  of  the  insurance 
field  by  a  competent  insurance  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  state  educa¬ 
tion  association.  Companies  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  result  of  these  careful 
committee  investigations  have  a  high 
rating,  are  thoroughly  safe,  and  have 
an  efficient  and  satisfactory  claims 
service. 

(2)  Savings  through  lower  rates — 
Through  large  volume,  health  and 
accident  companies  can  offer  lower 
rates  for  state  sponsored  plans  than 
are  available  to  smaller  local  groups 
or  individuals.  In  the  automobile 
insurance  area,  many  state  sponsored 
plans  offer  20  to  30  percent  savings 
to  teachers  who  participate.  Thus  this 
service  offered  by  many  state  associa¬ 
tions,  produces  savings  that  more  than 
equal  the  entire  dues  paid  for  mem¬ 
bership. 

Is  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association 
considering  the  possibility  of  sponsoring 
a  group  insurance  plan? 

Very  definitely.  For  over  two  years 
an  insurance  committee  has  been  work¬ 
ing  very  hard  to  evolve  a  plan  it  felt 
worthy  of  putting  before  the  teachers 
of  this  state.  Although  many  obstacles 
and  difficulties  have  seriously  delayed 
the  report  from  this  committee,  an 
insurance  plan  is  being  placed  before 
your  Delegate  Assembly  at  its  meet¬ 
ing  on  February  7,  1953. 


New  Horizons  in  Teaching 

'  iiy'pH 

Hoping  this  will  be  interesting 

and  helpful  to  you 

1  ^ 

Novel  Way  to  Pr^seitf 


By  means  of  amusing  Vegalable  and  Fruit  Portraits 
it  is  possible  to  drive  home  serious  lesson  on  balanced  diets. 


These  vegetable  and  fruit 
portraits  illustrate  so  obviously 
what  not  to  stress,  they  actu¬ 
ally  instill  a  not  soon  forgotten 
positive  lesson.  They  offer  sim¬ 
ple,  new  interest-catching  way 
to  present  nutrition  program. 

You  or  your  class  could  work 
out  the  suggestions  here.  A 
little  talk  or  verse  should  ac¬ 
company  each  portrait.  Per¬ 
haps  your  grocer  might  help 
in  supplying  necessary  vege¬ 
tables,  fresh  or  frozen.  It 
might  help  you  t«i  know  tooth¬ 
picks,  nails,  and  tape  aid  in 
putting  these  together. 

With  corn,  potatoes  and 
spaghetti, STARCHY  PETE, 
above,  is  vitamin  cheat.  MRS. 
VAN  TOP  has  parsley  hair,  cab¬ 
bage  face,  carrot  nose  and 
slices  of  radishes  for  mouth. 
MR.  MOSS  has  whole  potatoes 


MRS.  VAN  TOP 
is  a  Vitamin  Flop 
She  regards  salads 
the  be-all  and  end- 
all  of  a  good  diet. 


MR.  MOSS 
is  own  food  boss 
He  thinks  potatoes 
and  meat  a  diet 
sufficient  for  him. 


for  arms, shredded  potato  hair 
and  moustache  (cardboard  is 
painted  to  look  like  steak  and 
chops). 

Other  ideas  are:  MRS.  PEELER 
is  a  Vitamin  Stealer:  she  pares 
the  way  to  vitamin  deficiency. 
Use  apple  peelings  for  hair, 
potato  peelings  for  face,  car¬ 
rot  peelings  for  nose  and  so 
on.  Then,  faddist  pearl  is 
a  Salad  Girl ;  she  thinks  salads 
are  the  only  important  thing. 
Her  face  can  be  one-half  of 
grapefruit,  banana  neck,  cress 
necklace,  lettuce  blouse. 

MRS.  BOILER  is  a  Vitamin 
Spoiler;  she  cooks  away 
or  pours  down  the  sink 
all  the  vitamins.  You  might 
use  a  strainer  for  face,  carrot 
top  hair,  slice  of  turnip  for 
nose,  tomatoes  for  mouth  and 
carrot  for  eyes. 


These  Food  Portraits  and  t/teir  lessons  were  originated  by  Abbott  laboratories. 


ALWAYS  A  WELCOME,  DELICIOUS  TREAT  IS  WHOUSOME 

Wrigtey's  Spearmint  Gum.  Its  refreshing  flavor  and 
pleasant  chewing  give  you  o  little  lift.  Just  try  it. 


GROUP  INSURANCE? 

**The  SpecialUt  in  Teacher  Welfare  Plans.** 
Washington  National  Insurance  Co. 
Market  3-6611  20  Branford  Place  Newark,  N.  |. 


REGISTER  AiVD  VOTE 

The  Next  Election  Involves  a  New  Governor, 

10  Senators,  and  all  Assembly  Members. 
THURSDAY,  MARCH  12  is  the  Deadline  to.Refisterl 
TUESDAY.  APRIL  21  is  the  PRIMARY  ELECTION! 
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rcaYictor 

Edncational 
Recoid  Catalog 


Here’s  a  functional  and  easy-to-use 
record  catalog,  listing  over  1000  selec¬ 
tions,  and  designed  with  the  classroom 
teacher  specifically  in  mind.  It  com¬ 
prises  a  wealth  of  material  for  cur¬ 
ricular  use  in  music,  social  studies, 
language,  arts  and  other  studies,  and 
is  carefully  organized  for  convenient 
reference  and  abundant  information. 


90  PAGE$i 

>!•■>«  tluMi  !•••  Ii■tlna■ 
of  oil  apoeds 
Bdorotlopol  Records 
of  oil  typos  — 

•  Rhythms,  Listening,  and  Singing 
Programs 

•  Folk  Dances 

•  Language  Courses 

Rkd  Seal  Records 
Chosen  From 

“Music  America  Loves  Best” 

•  Annotated  for  easy  selection  and 
effective  correlation  with  music  and 
other  subject  areas. 

Children’s  Records  From 
The  “Little  Nipper”  Serks 

•  A  selected  list,  graded  for  appro¬ 
priate  utilization  of  song  and  story. 


CoHsploto  prioo  information 


Sond  /or  poar  oopp  todnp 


EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES, 

Dept.  133MA, 

Radio  Corp€>ratioD  of  America,  ® 

Camden,  New  Jersey 

Mail  me  a  copy  of  the  new  RCA  Victor  Edu¬ 
cational  Record  Catalog.  Enclosed  is  10  cents 
to  cover  cost  and  mailing. 

Name _ — — 


Addrea 

City_ 
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Plainfield  Student  Teams 
Talk  to  Service  Clubs 

Plainfield  High  School  observed 
American  Education  Week  by 
sending  a  team  of  student  speakers  to 
meetings  of  seven  civic  groups,  to 
present  student  answers  to  the  ques¬ 
tion:  Does  Plainfield  High  School 
Meet  the  Needs  of  Its  Varied  Popula¬ 
tion?  The  project  was  set  up  to  do 
something  about  the  complaint  that 
most  adults  never  visit  the  schools 
their  children  attend,  by  bringing  the 
school  to  the  parents. 

Among  topics  discussed  by  the 
“salesmen”  were  Students  at  Plain- 
field  High  School,  Counseling,  Pro¬ 
gram  of  Studies,  Co-Curricular  Ac¬ 
tivities,  Planned  Citizenship,  Academic 
Results,  and  Vocational  Results.  Stu¬ 
dents  on  the  team  selected  the  topic 
and  each  selected  the  area  about 
which  he  wished  to  speak. 

Commenting  on  the  project,  the 
Plainfield  Courier  News  editorialized, 
“It  is  unfortunate  more  parents  do 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  hear  such 
presentations.  They  reveal  many  sur¬ 
prising — yes,  even  astounding — facts 
on  the  operation  of  these  modern 
instructional  institutions  some  of 
which,  like  Plainfield  High  School 
with  its  1400  students,  bring  together 
daily  more  people  than  are  found  in 
hundreds  of  our  smaller  communities. 
The  PHS  group  is  doing  a  splendid 
‘missionary’  assignment  ...” 

The  NEA  has  announced  plans  for 
tours  in  connection  with  the  annual 
meeting  in  Miami  Beach  next  sum¬ 
mer.  A  pre-convention  tour  will  cover 
11  western  states,  and  three  other 
tours  include  a  seven-day  visit  to 
Cuba  leaving  Miami,  July  3,  a  West 
Indies  tour,  and  a  ‘^Round  South 
yVmerica”  tour. 


Montclair  In-Service 
Plans  Are  Specific 

In  Montclair  teachers  are  going  to 
school  too! 

Called  the  In-Service  Training  Pro¬ 
gram,  it  is  school  nevertheless,  with 
instructors  and  recitations  and  books. 
Montclair  school  officials  say  it’s  the 
first  of  its  kind,  to  their  knowledge. 
Dr.  Guy  B.  Rose,  director  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  guidance  is  in  charge. 

Actually  the  idea  got  its  start  two 
years  ago  when  the  Montclair  schools 
set  up  an  orientation  program  for 
new  teachers.  The  purpose  was  to 
explain  what  the  system  offered  in 
teaching  aids,  but  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  continually  arising 
problems  of  various  kinds  had  to  be 
met  and  solved. 

Centering  in  the  elementary  grads, 
probationary  teachers  and  those  with 
les.s  than  three  years  of  service  meet 
on  Tuesday  afternoons  for  some  90 
minutes.  Two  successive  Tuesdays 
are  spent  on  each  of  the  six  fields  of 
art.  child  guidance,  music,  reading, 
physical  education  and  speech.  Each 
group  rotates  through  the  six  fields, 
ending  in  the  middle  of  the  school 
year.  Then  the  whole  course  is  re¬ 
peated,  with  audio-visual  training  re¬ 
placing  reading. 

Eventually  the  in-service  training 
program  may  move  on  to  the  junior 
and  senior  high  schools.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  less  complex  there  since  teach¬ 
ing  is  more  specialized. 

New  developments  in  state  programs 
of  audio-visual  instruction  will  be  one 
of  the  features  at  the  winter  meeting 
of  the  Department  of  Audio-Visual 
Instruction,  National  Elducation  As¬ 
sociation,  scheduled  for  St.  Louis, 
February  24-28. 
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The  Ocean  City  Teachers  Cluh 
broke  all  attendance  records  recently 
for  the  annual  faculty  play  when  they 
played  a  two-night  stand  to  standing 
room  only.  Proceeds  of  over  $550 
went  into  the  club’s  welfare  fund 
which  helps  support  various  com¬ 
munity  projects,  other  organizations, 
and  is  used  for  direct  emergency  needs 
of  public  school  children. 

Proceeds  were  up  this  year  by 
reason  of  repeal  of  the  federal  amuse¬ 
ment  tax  on  outright  charitable  events. 
Fifteen  teachers  took  part. 

Alfred  L.  Lupien,  head  of  the 
Nutley  High  School  language  depart¬ 
ment,  has  written  two  recent  articles 
in  language  teacher  journals.  One 
was  “The  Problem  of  Attracting  Stu¬ 
dents  to  Language  Study”  in  the 
October  Modern  Language  Journal; 
the  other,  “We  Visited  Santander”, 
Hispania,  November. 


NEW,  IMPROVED  DESIGN! 


•  DURABLE  —  strong  steel  frame, 
reinforced 

•  SAFE  —  no  tipping,  cutting, 
snagging  hazards 

•  COMFORTABLE  —  extra-wide, 
extra-deep  seats  and  backs 

•  CONVENIENT  — fold  quietly, 
quickly,  compactly 

•  RUBBER  SHOES-long-life, 
replaceable 

•  3  SEAT  STYLES  —  formed  ply¬ 
wood  with  durable  lacquer  finish, 
formed  steel,  baked  beige- 
enameled;  or  imitation  leather 
upholstered,  choice  of  5  colors. 


Two  New  Jersey  Teachers  are 
among  prize  winners  in  the  1952 
Travel  Contest  of  a  national  magazine. 
Mrs.  Mary  C.  Paton,  Fourth  grade 
teacher  in  the  Long  Branch  Broadway 
school,  wrote  on  the  subject,  “Thank 
You,  Mexico!”  Katherine  Janet  Putt, 
kindergarten  teacher  in  Haworth  con¬ 
tributed  “Magical  Paris,  and  Beyond.” 

John  Delap,  Pemberton,  was  nam¬ 
ed  president  of  the  Burlington  County 
Education  Association,  at  its  annual 
session,  and  Lewis  Laire,  Medford, 
was  elected  vice-president. 

Other  officers  chosen  include  Mrs. 
R.  C.  Chance,  Jr.,  Mt.  Holly,  as  Re¬ 
cording  Secretary;  Eileen  McKelvey, 
Maple  Shade,  Corresponding  Secre¬ 
tary,  and  John  Yundt,  Moorestown, 
I  Treasurer. 

j  Named  to  the  County  Executive 
’  Board  were  William  Herbst,  Cinna- 

:  minson,  1952-55;  Arianna  Claypoole, 

Helping  Teacher,  1952-55;  John  Cal- 
lery,  ^rdentown,  1951-M;  Robert 
Patchell,  Palmyra,  1951-54;  Thomas 
C.  Hopkins,  Burlington  Twp.,  1952- 
53;  and  Raymond  Loose.  Mt.  Holly, 
1952-53. 

The  midwinter  conference  of 
the  New  Jersey  Science  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation  will  be  held  at  Jersey  City 
State  Teachers  College,  Saturday,  Feb. 
7,  at  9  a.m.  Dr.  Catherine  Bergen  of 
the  college  staff  will  direct  the  meeting 
which  will  discuss  materials  for  visual 
aids,  under  the  topic  Visualizing  the 
j  Visible. 


BEST  FOR  EVERY  FOLDING-CHAIR  PURPOSE! 


c;fmetican  Seating  (hnpa^ 

WORLD'S  LEADER  IN  PUBLIC  SEATING 

1776  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  19,  N.  Y. 

16TH  AT  HAMILTON,  PHILADELPHIA  30,  PA. 


^eed  a  Loan  to  Bu^  a  IVew  Car? 

You  Can  Get  Extra  Money  From  Your  Local  Teachers  Credit  Union 

Atlantic  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Atlantic  City 

Bayonne  Teachers  Oedit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Bayonne 

Camden  Teachers  Civil  Service  Credit  Union,  10  N.  Sixth  St.,  Camden 

Cape  May  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  c/o  County  Supt.,  Cape  May  Court  House 

Central  Bergen  Teachers  Qedit  Union,  Union  St.  School,  Hackensack 

Cumberland  Teachers  Credit  Union,  R.  D.  No.  5,  Oak  Ridge,  Vineland 

East  Bergen  Teachers  Credit  Union,  293  Sunset  Ave.,  Englewood 

Essex  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Board  of  Education  Building,  Bloomfield 

Garfield  Teadiers  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Garfield 

Hoboken  School  Employees  Credit  Union,  Demarest  High  School,  Hoboken 

Hudson  Cty.  School  Employees  Federal  Credit  Union,  180  Columbia  Ave.,  Jersey  Gty 

Mercer  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Hamilton  Twp.  High  School,  Trenton  10 

Monmouth  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  313  Bond  St.,  Asbury  Park 

Morris  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Morristown 

Newark  Teachers  Credit  Union,  East  Side  High  School,  Newark* 

Northern  Middlesex  Teachers  Credit  Union,  1201  Landsdowne  Terrace,  Plainfield 
Passaic  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Room  302,  64  Hamilton  St.,  Paterson 
Somerset  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Somerville  High  School,  Somerville 
Southern  Middlesex  Teachers  Oedit  Union,  Junior  High  School,  New  Brunswick 
Teaneck  School  Employees  Credit  Union,  High  Sdiool,  Teaneck 
Trenton  Teachers  Oedit  Union,  Trenton  High  School,  Trenton 
Union  County  Teachers  Oedit  Union,  16  Lincoln  Ave.,  Roselle  Park 
Warren  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  1 19  High  St.,  Hadeettstown 
West  Hudson  Teachers  Credit  UUnion,  1045  Fairview  Place,  Hillside 
West  Orange  Teachers  Oedit  Union,  1045  Fairview  Place,  Hillside 

*  All  except  *  are  federal  credit  unions. 
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THERE  IS  NO  MASTERY  OF  ARITHMETIC 

WITHOUT  UNDERSTANDING 

And  understanding  ig  what  we’re  after 

in  THE  ROW-PETERSON  ARITHMETIC  PROGRAM  . . . 

an  undergtanding  that  can  only  he  developed  through 

V  A  special  study  of  groups— develops  understanding  of  the 
processes  involved  in  the  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
and  division  of  numbers 

V  *  special  study  of  ten  as  a  separate  group  for  computations 
with  teens  and  tens 

V  s  superior  presentation  of  fractions 

V  problem-solving  activities  that  extend  number  thinking  to 
everyday  situations 

V  g  planned  testing  program  that  evaluates  pupil  progress 

V  maintenance  activities  that  integrate  with  each  new  process 
the  pupil  learns 

V  specially  prepared  number  stories  that  motivate  and  enrich 
understanding 

V  Workbooks  requiring  only  minimum  supervision. 

For  foil  details  on 

THE  ROW-PETERSON  ARITHMETIC  PROGRAM,  Grades  I  through  8 

write  to; 

Rou,, 

EVANSTON,  ILL.  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


f^eterson  and  di 


ompan^ 


For  SOUNDER  MINDS  and  STRONGER  BODIES 


CONSIDER 


ROAD  TO  HEALTH  SERIES 


Grades  1-8 

By  JONES— MALONEY— MORGAN— LANDIS 


A  Total  Health  Program  for  the  Total  Child 

*  A  POSITIVE  program  for  total  health,  *  A  highly  motivated,  pupil- 
including  mental,  emotional,  social,  and  centered  approach  to  health 
physical  health.  education. 


*  The  hrst  series  with  a  built-in  program 
of  recreational  activities  . . .  games  and 
stunts  that  motivate  good  health  and 
insure  a  functional  health  program. 

LAIDLAW  BROTHERS 


Write  for  our 
free  health 
wall  chart 


32S  SewHi  MTaraon  Siraat 
CMCAOO  6,  ILUNOIS 


2121  Staunton  Court 
PAIO  ALTO,  CALIFORNIA 


221  Fourth  Avonuo 
NEW  YORK  3,  NEW  YORK 

441  W.  Poochtroo  Strool,  N.E. 

••••••••••••••••••••••••  ATLANTA  3.  GEORGIA 


707  Browder  Strool 
DAUAS  1,  TEXAS 


Annual  AASA  Exhibit 
Is  Opening  At  Shore 

Exhibits  at  the  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators  in  Atlantic  City  will 
be  officially  opened  February  14  by 
Virgil  M.  Rogers,  AASA  president, 
John  P.  Milligan,  superintendent  of 
schools  in  the  host  city,  and  C.  Dallas 
Schields,  president.  Associated  Ex¬ 
hibitors  of  the  National  Education 
Association.  The  convention  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  February  14-19. 

The  exhibits  will  include:  the  1953 
commercial  exhibit  of  books,  educa¬ 
tional  materials  and  school  equipment; 
the  1953  School  Building  Architec¬ 
tural  Exhibit,  sponsored  jointly  by 
AASA  and  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects;  and  a  model  television 
studio  showing  standard  equipment  in 
operation.  The  model  TV  studio  is 
shown  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Educational  Television. 

A  series  of  discussion  meetings  are 
scheduled  at  the  convention  in  co¬ 
operation  with  various  NEA  units 
and  other  educational  organizations. 
Among  the  topics  to  be  discussed  are: 
what  changes  are  desirable  in  ele¬ 
mentary  curriculum;  the  school  board 
and  its  printed  policies;  controversial 
issues  in  American  life;  desirable 
athletic  programs  for  girls;  channels 
for  educational  TV  and  its  role  in  the 
educational  program ;  current  prac¬ 
tices  and  trends  in  released  time  for 
religious  education;  and  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  as  an  independent 
agency  in  the  federal  government. 

Dr.  Louis  J.  Schmerber,  Paterson 
superintendent  of  schools,  was  featured 
in  a  full  page  sponsored  advertisement 
of  the  Paterson  Morning  Call,  Decem¬ 
ber  9.  The  page,  with  the  title  “A 
Better  Public  School  System  is  Your 
Responsibility”,  noted  the  affect  on 
school  budgets  of  inflation  and  the 
army  of  new  children  marching  to¬ 
ward  the  schools.  It  also  compared 
amounts  spend  for  education  versus 
money  spent  for  so-called  luxury 
items. 

Classroom  teachers  are  being 
warned  way  ahead  of  the  dates  of 
two  major  meetings.  The  Northeast¬ 
ern  Regional  Conference  of  Class¬ 
room  Teachers  will  be  held  at  the 
Ocean  House,  Swampscott.  Mass., 
May  1-3,  1953.  The  annual  spring 
luncheon  of  the  New  Jersey  Class¬ 
room  Teachers  is  scheduled  for  the 
Molly  Pitcher  Hotel  Red  Bank  on 
Saturday,  June  6. 
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JVIcLeary  Nominated 
For  Post  In  AASA 

Ralph  D.  McLeary,  Plainfield  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools,  is  one  of  three 
U.S.  superintendents  to  be  nominated 
for  the  post  of  vice-president  of  the 
American  Association  of  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators.  Final  balloting  was 
concluded  early  in  January. 

Superintendent  McLeary,  served  as 
teacher,  supervisor  and  administrator 
in  New  England  and  came  to  Plain- 
field  in  1950  from  Concord,  Mass. 

IS  YOUR  REVIEW 
ADDRESS  CORRECT? 


Among  our  many  valuable  free 
art-teaching  aids  are— 


Educational  Films 

Four  Color-Sound  16  mm  films 
are  loaned  free  to  schools.  A 
new  film,  "Art  Points  the  Way,” 
has  just  been  released. 

For  informarien  about  tbit  and  othar 
Mrvicot,  writ*  Dapt.  ST 

Finney  a  SiMiTH  ^o. 

41  E.  42ih1  St..  New  York  17.  N.  V. 

SiMMT  t  S-llfc  Ce.  t«et.  la  Ihm  iMWy  •" 

■.  T.  SMBawll,  SM.  Nr-.  4  Rakw*  T.  iatHia 


Church  Work  Leads 
Teachers*  Activities 

More  than  2000  teachers  replied  to 
a  survey  by  the  New  Jersey  Elemen¬ 
tary  Qaaaroom  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  sought  to  find  out,  through 
its  Professional  Interest  committee. 
What  Teachers  Do  With  Their  Spare 
Time. 

Forty-six  outside  activities  were 
listed  by  the  teachers.  Heading  the 
list  by  a  sizeable  majority  was  Church 
Choir,  with  262  participants.  Others, 
in  order,  were  Ladies  Aid  (Church), 
196;  Sunday  School  Teacher,  176; 
Red  Cross  Instructor,  175;  Civil  De¬ 
fense,  156;  Girl  Scout  Leader,  139; 
Campfire  Girls  Leader,  128,  and  Child 
Welfare,  119. 

The  Organization's  conclusion  was 
that  “School  teachers  in  New  Jersey 
are  certainly  public  minded  citizens 
and  more  than  willing  to  contribute 
to  the  welfare  of  their  community." 


Summer  Employment 

• 

Over  500  Names  and  Addresses 

of 

HOTELS  •  RESORTS  •  RANCHES 
SUMMER  CAMPS  •NATIONAL  PARKS 
RESORT  HOTELS  •  STEAMSHIP  LINES 
INDUSTRIAL  FIRMS 

Locations  in  Ovar  30  States 

• 

IT rite  these  Employers  for 
Information  on 
Summer  Opportunities 

• 

Send  $2.00  for  complete  list  of  names 
end  addresses  to 

NATIONAL  DIRECTORY  SERVICE 
Box  65,  Winton  Place  Station 
Cincinnati  32,  Ohio 


EASTER  IN  FLORIDA 

MONTCLAIR  FIELD  TRIP 
APRIL  3-11 

By  Plane  and  Chartered  Bus 

• 

SI 84  coven  travel,  hotels, 
admissions,  two  holiday  meals, 
two  credits 

o 

Write  for  descriptive  circular  to 

Bureau  of  Field  Studies 
State  Teachen  College 
Upper  Montclair,  N.  |. 


ADVENTURE* 

•  loHo  AoMriw  •  W«l  •  Orlwn  •  arouod  WecM 
40  Says  lorepe  from  $4rS  ImkI.  iImwI 
SamerkaMv  "4Hlsnmf‘  lor  •Ovmlvra- 
mm4  kii»e  trevalort. 

Your  Trmvot  Agont  or 
STUDENTS  INTERNATIONAL 

_ _  TRAVEL  ASSOCIATION 

S4S  Firra  AVt.,  M«  TMK  it  •  us  2-tS44 


Authors  Guests 
At  Reception 

More  than  75  leading  business  edu¬ 
cators  from  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Connecticut  recently  attended  an 
author  reception  for  Dr.  M.  Herbert 
Freeman,  Paterson  State  Teachers 
College,  Gilbert  Kahn,  Blast  Side  High 
School,  Newark,  and  Dr.  J.  Marshall 
Hanna,  Ohio  State  University.  The 
trio  have  collaborated  to  publish  a 
new  high  school  text.  Bookkeeping 
Simplified.  The  reception  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  McGraw-Hill  Book  com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  the  book. 


THE 

LW.  SINGER  CO. 

INC 

SYRACUSE  2,  NEW  YORK 

★ 

ENJOYING  ENGLISH 

Grades  3-12 

PROSE  AND  POETRY 

Grades  3-12 

HOW  AND  WHY 
SCIENCE 

Pre-Primer — 8 


RapraMntad  by 

M  R.  T.  K.  ELLIS 

no  WCX>DStDE  AVENUE 
TRENTON  8,  NEW  JERSEY 
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122  New  nims  in  19521 

EBF  proudly  announces  122 
significant  and  educationally 
superior  releases  to  help  your 
teaching.  Never  before  has  one 
company,  in  one  year,  made  such 
a  contribution  to  better  'AV  edu¬ 
cation.  More  than  500  EBFilms 
now  constitute  the  basic  film  li¬ 
braries  of  thousands  of  schools, 
colleges,  and  industries  through¬ 
out  the  world.  Watch  for  the  new 
1953  EBF  Urns. 


New  Filmstrips,  Too  I 

Keep  your  film  library  up-to-date 
with  these  new  filmstrips  on  social 
studies,  language,  art,  science,  health, 
arithmetic  and  other  subject  areas. 
They  are  valuable  teaching  aids. 
Write  or  contaa  your  nearest  EBF 
representative  for  previews  and  in- 
fornuttion  on  how  to  purchase. 

Recent  Releases;  Mental  Health,  Laws 
of  Motion,  Understandina  Vitamins,  Frank 
and  Hit  Dog,  Jean  and  Her  Oollt. 

Ybur  EBF  rBprntentativns  are 

RAY  KKOGCEL,  «•«.  Mgr. 

202  Cost  44th  Street,  New  Verk  17,  New  York 
iOSEPtt  L.  NOVEILO 
1304  North  Avenue,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA  FILMS 

Wilmette,  Illinois 


By  DR.  ARNOLD  W.  REITZE 
Principal,  P.  S.  No.  8,  Jersey  City 
nLMS 

Concert  Hall  Favorites:  Almanac  Films, 
Inc.,  516  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36, 
N.  Y. 

A  film  of  some  of  the  greatest  mu¬ 
sic  of  all  time  by  a  group  of  out¬ 
standing  American  artists. 

Life  Along  the  Waterways  and  People 
Along  the  Missisrippi:  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  Films  Inc.,  330  West  42nd 
Street,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Two  films  that  have  won  a  number 
of  national  and  international  awards 
as  the  outstanding  educational  films 
of  the  year. 

Pacific  231:  Young  America  Films,  Inc., 
18  East  41st  Street,  New  York  17, 
N.  Y. 

A  unique  film  in  the  field  of  mu¬ 
sic  education  combining  a  symphonic 
composition  and  a  pictorial  intepreta- 
tion  of  a  train  ride  through  the 
French  countryside. 

This  Land  of  Ours  imd  This  World  of 
Ours:  Instructiotud  Films,  Inc.,  1150 
Wilmette  Avenue,  Wilmette,  Illinois 
A  series  of  films  covering  the  va¬ 
rious  sections  of  the  United  States 
and  another  series  for  different  parts 
of  the  world.  There  is  a  special  price 
for  groups  of  films  dealing  with  the 
different  parts  of  the  country  or 
world. 


PUBUCATIONS 

Guide  to  Films  on  Economic  Education: 
Department  of  Audio-Visual  In¬ 
struction,  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation,  Washington,  D.C.,  1952, 
$1.00. 

A  careful  compilation  of  films 
dealing  with  economic  education  giv¬ 
ing  not  only  information  as  to  where 
they  may  he  obtained  but  an  evalua¬ 
tion  of  each  film  listed. 

Pictographs  and  Graphs:  Rudolf  Mod- 
ley  and  Dyno  Lowenstein,  Harper 
Brothers,  48  East  33rd  Street,  New 
York  16,  N.  Y.,  $4.00,  1952. 

A  very  thorough  treatise  of  the 
subject  of  pictographs  and  graphs, 
including  a  brief  history  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  pictograph.  Valuable 
information  for  preparing  all  kinds 
of  effective  pictographs  as  well  as  the 
more  conventional  types  of  graphs. 
The  book  contains  many  excellent 
illustrations. 

Planning  Schoob  for  use  of  Audio- 
Visual  Materials:  No.  1  CLASS¬ 
ROOMS:  DeiMurtment  of  Audio- 
Visual  Instruction,  Nationsd  Educa¬ 
tion  Association,  Wsishlngton,  D.C., 
1952,  $1.00. 

An  excellent  pamphlet  containing 
much  valuable  information  for  plan¬ 
ning  and  setting  up  classrooms  for 
the  effective  use  of  audio-visual  aids. 
It  is  based  on  the  experiences  and 
opinions  of  experts  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Suggestions  for  Effective  Projection  of 
Movies,  Slides,  and  Slidefilms.  East¬ 
man  Etodak  Company,  Rochester  4, 
N.  Y. 

An  excellent  check  list  of  all  the 
essential  information  needed  to  pre¬ 
sent  an  effective  and  smooth  running 
program. 


THE 


Clark-i 


rewer 

TEACHERS  AGENCY 


175  Fifth  Avenue,  at  23rd  Street 
New  York  10,  New  York 
spring  7-4948 

BEHER  POSITIONS  FOR  BEHER  TEACHERS 

E.  L  GREGG  Other  Officet:  Chicago 

K.  RIDGWAY  GREGG  SpoLane,  Minnaapolii,  Kantai  City 

The  Clark-Brbwer  Teachers  Agency 
175  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  registration  form  and  information  about  your  service. 

Major  Field  . 

Nunc 


Minor  Field 


Addrca 


Degrees 
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Suie  Teachers  Active  NJEA  CALENDAR 

At  Shore  Meetings  22  (Sunday)  —  Washington’s 

New  Jersey  Gassroom  Teachers  Birthday 

will  serve  as  hostesses  at  an  Open  Mar.  20  (Friday) — NJEA  Executive 
House  of  their  national  organization  Committee  Meeting 
at  the  Ritz  Carlton  Hotel,  Atlantic  Mar.  21  (Saturday)  NJEA  Leader- 
City,  on  Sunday,  February  15  during  Conference 

the  AASA  convention.  Administrators  Apr.  3  (Friday)— Good  Friday 
and  other  friends  of  the  national  or-  Apr.  5  (Sunday)— Easter 
ganization  will  be  guests.  On  Feb-  Apr.  17  (Friday)  —  NJEA  Executive 
ruary  17  the  national  organization  Committee  Meeting 

will  give  a  luncheon  for  administra-  May  7  (Thursday)  —  NJEA  Birthday 
tors  at  the  Ritz.  Party — Centennial  Observance. 

Several  New  Jersey  classroom  May  15  (Friday)  —  NJEA  Elxecutive 
teachers  will  take  part  in  discussion  Committee  Meeting 
meetings  scheduled  by  the  Depart-  May  16  (Saturday) — NJELA  Delegate 
ment  of  Elementary  School  Principals  Assembly 

in  Atlantic  City  February  12-14.  May  30  (Saturday) — Memorial  Day 


February 


Morristown^s  husband-and-wife 
teaching  team,  Beatrice  and  Rocco 
Feravolo,  who  have  produced  a  5- 
reel  movie  based  on  the  history  of 
Morristown.  Children  of  Mrs.  Fera- 
volo’s  Alexander  Hamilton  school 
fourth  grade  directed,  wrote  and  en¬ 
acted  the  film.  Mr.  Feravolo,  an 
amateur  photographer  was  camera¬ 
man  for  the  project,  with  filming  be¬ 
ing  done  on  week-ends.  Children’s 
voices  were  synchronized  with  the 
action  on  a  tape  recorder. 

Sayreville  seniors  who  dramatized 
two  scenes  from  their  English  class 
studies  of  “Macbeth”  with  the  cooper¬ 
ation  of  the  Home  Ec,  Art,  Metal 
Shop,  and  Chemistry  departments. 
Their  presentation  at  the  assembly 
program  was  followed  by  a  “road 
tour”  with  audiences  witnessing  the 
scenes  in  Carteret,  Jamesburg,  Perth 
Amboy,  Woodbridge  and  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  high  schools. 

Julia  Traphagen,  Eighth  grade 
teacher  and  vice-principal  in  the 
Waldwick  schools,  who  retired  in  De¬ 
cember  after  50  years  of  teaching. 
Residents  of  the  Bergen  County  com¬ 
munity  turned  out  for  a  dinner  hon¬ 
oring  the  administrator  and  ex-PTA 
president.  Miss  Traphagen  has  taught 
1224  pupils  since  her  first  class  of 
17,  and  written  a  recently  published 
short  history  of  Waldwick. 

South  Plainfield  High  School, 
for  its  first  “Newsletter”  to  keep  par¬ 
ents  informed  about  program  changes, 
important  happenings  and  school 
news.  Issues  are  scheduled  for  dis¬ 
tribution  when  report  cards  are  sent 
home,  and  each  issue  contains  a  con¬ 
tribution  from  a  member  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  staff.  The  publication  is  four 
pages  in  size,  mimeographed. 

Frank  B.  Stover,  Essex  County 
superintendent,  who  has  a  14-page 
pictorial  spread  with  comment,  in 
the  January  issue  of  Coronet  maga¬ 
zine.  The  article,  titled  “What  is  an 
American  School?”,  presents  14  an¬ 
swers,  one  for  each  page.  It  is  based 
on  material  which  Mr.  Stover  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  dedication  of  Livings¬ 
ton’s  Burnet  Street  school,  and  which 
appeared  in  the  October  1951  Review. 

Hillside  for  an  outstanding  Par- 
ent-Elducation  Night.  The  program  in¬ 
cluded  a  skit,  “The  Waste  In  Crime,” 
dealing  with  human  relations,  juven¬ 
ile  delinquency,  and  character  build¬ 
ing;  a  film,  “Teach  Them  to  Drive;” 
and  a  talk  by  the  school  nurse  on 
“Teen-Age  Problems.” 


When  teachers  tcant  better  positions 
When  schools  want  better  teachers 
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C.  Edward  McComsey,  Mgr, 


Charles  J.  Strahan,  Pres, 


Mtmttr  NsSioiui  AssocUtion  of  Ttochots’  Agtncits 


BY  ANT  Teacher.  Bureau  ^hoI.  1;  TiS^Am 

1^  ■  ■  Tll-TlS  WlthMspMa  BMc.  r.  D.  GRUEUCH 

Mam*of—N.A.T.A.  PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA.  PEtatypockor  }-1223 

PHONE  —  WRITE  —  VISIT 

Quality  Teachers  and  Positions  Listed  Throughout  the  Year 
CONSULTANTS  TO  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

617-18  Withartpoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Junipar  SH. 

Ambitious  teachers  are  now  planning  with  os  for  next  year 
Write  or  visit  os  to  discuss  opportunities  and  enlist  our  aid 

Kinssley  {  5.I746  Porsoiui  Ducrimimsling  Sorrict  f]  p'  Jr.  }  Msnsgtrt 


TBACHEB8  NEEDED— EtawaatarT—BacaBaarr—CaUaxa.  Wa  have  offieially  liatad.  huodrada 
of  splendid  positions.  Why  not  investissta  thsM  throagh  nsT  Onr  many  years  of  azperianea  in 
placing  taaehem.  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  under  present  management,  gives  yon  apart 
gnidanea  to  h^p  yon  saeure  that  next  position.  Write  immediately. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

BSTABLIUHED  lUUO  SuCCCSSOn  TO  THE  PUNN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  79IID  YEAR 
BOB  NORTH  SEVENTH  BTREET.  ALLENTOWN.  PENNA. 

Mtmior  Swiomol  Atiociwiom  sf  Ttothort’  Agoacws 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY  Phone:  Wisconsin  7-9066 

E.  R.  MULFCHtO.  Prop. 

Branch  Office:  ISM  EacUd  Avaaa.  Clevalaad.  Ohia 
MomPor  Nwioaol  Aiiociotiom  of  Toocbori'  AgoiHioi  A  Soptrior  Atoncj  for  Smporior  Poopio 

Esahliahcd  18)) 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

MomPor  Naiomol  Associwiom  of  ToacPori'  Agonciot 

33  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  36 

Estahliahad  18S8 

Offers  discriminating  and  personal  service  to  teachers  on  all  levels  for  positions 
in  public  schools,  private  schools  and  colleges.  Early  registration  desirable. 
REGINALD  L.  FEENALD,  Praprietar  Tdaphaaa  BByant  S-SIZS 
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Editorial  Committee 

Evelyn  M.  Chestes,  Chr.  Abington  Ave.  School,  Newark 
Majuon  Classen  (D.A.)  High  School,  South  River 

Hilen  R.  Johnson  Public  School,  Allamucfay 

RoauT  McNamara  Principal,  School  3,  Jersey  City 

Howard  Masker  Principal,  Consolidated  School,  Whitehouse 
Allan  Tomlinson  Supervising  Principal,  Penns  Grove 

Laurence  B.  Johnson,  EJitof 
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WHO  SAID  THAT? 

“WE  APPROVE  THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  THE 
STATE  SCHOOL  AID  COMMISSION  AND  SUPPORT 
GENERALLY  ITS  EXCELLENT  RECOMMENDA¬ 
TIONS.” 

That,  friends  and  neighbors,  was  the  statement  in  the 
1952  Platform  of  the  Republican  Party  of  New  Jersey, 
adopted  at  the  Republican  State  Convention  on  May  8, 
1952. 

The  1953  Legislature  is  now  settling  down  to  work, 
with  a  heavy  Republican  majority  in  both  houses  and 
a  Republican  Governor  in  the  State  House.  Bills  based 
on  the  report  of  the  State  School  Aid  Commission  have 
been  introduced.  They  are  outlined  on  page  201  of  this 
Review. 

Teachers  and  friends  of  education  hope  that  the  Re¬ 
publican  Governor  and  predominantly  Republican  Leg¬ 
islature  will  take  this  opportunity  to  show  that  the  Party- 
means  what  it  says,  and  that  it  loves  the  schools  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  as  it  did  in  May. 


WRITE  YOUR  LEGISLATOR 

“Human  nature  being  what  it  is.  few  people  ever  do 
anything  new  until  they  are  forced  into  it.”  says  the 
Chain  Store  Age  magazine  for  January. 

Many  of  us  talk  about  “being  in  a  rut.”  The  daily  rou¬ 
tine  of  get  up-dress-eat-job-eat- job-home-bed  becomes 
so  fixed  that  a  departure  from  it  sometimes  brings  a 
sensation  of  discomfort. 

The  cure  is  easy:  do  something  different  in  your 
weekly  or  daily  routine.  Have  you  ever  written  to  your 
legislators?  Most  of  us  talk  and  think  in  terms  of  Dem¬ 
ocracy,  but  too  few  of  us  act  to  help  make  it  effective. 

Legislators  need  to  know  how  you  feel  on  important 
matters.  The  mailbag's  contents  tells  them  what  the  peo¬ 
ple  at  home  are  thinking. 

This  would  be  a  good  week  to  write  your  first  (per¬ 
haps)  letter  to  your  state  or  national  lawmaker.  Last 
month’s  issue  of  the  Review  gave  you  their  names  and 
addresses. 

On  what  topic?  State  School  Aid  is  still  one  of  New 
Jersey’s  most  pressing  problems.  Tell  your  legislators 
about  your  local  conditions  in  the  schools.  Let  them 
know  what  the  Folks  Back  Home  (and  you)  are  think¬ 
ing.  They’ll  appreciate  it.  And  you  will  have  Done 
Something  Different. 


* 


WHAT  THE  PEOPLE  THINK! 

Kenneth  Fink’s  New  Jersey  Poll  and  his  recently 
started  United  States  Poll  have  an  enviable  record  for 
accuracy.  We  believe  they  can  claim  to  be  the  only 
polls  to  predict  election  results  with  anything  approach¬ 
ing  a  perfect  record. 

Both  polls  recently  turned  their  attention  to  some 
school  questions.  The  State  Poll  asked  New  Jersey  citi¬ 
zens  what  they  considered  the  major  problems  before 
the  1953  Legislature.  Highways  came  first,  schools 
second.  While  we  wish,  of  course,  that  schools  had 
been  first — and  think  they  should  have  been — we  hope 
the  Legislature  will  accept  even  second  place  as  a  man¬ 
date  for  action.  It  is  worth  noting  too  that  tax  reform, — 
seldom  popular  except  for  a  specific  purpose  such  as 
schools — placed  eighth  among  the  topics  on  which  legis¬ 
lation  was  desired. 

The  United  States  Poll  question  went  like  this: 

“What  about  your  own  local  school  district?  Do 
you  feel  that  it  ought  to  spend  more  money  or  less 
money  on  the  public  schools  than  it  does  now?” 
Over  half  the  adults  questioned  (54%)  urged  that 
their  local  school  districts  spend  more.  Only  seven  per¬ 
cent  would  have  them  spend  less.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
the  sentiment  for  higher  spending  was  greatest  among 
the  college  educated  groups,  and  lowest — but  still 
high — among  those  below  high  school  level.  Also  the 
larger  the  community,  the  greater  the  feeling  that  the 
local  school  district  should  spend  more  on  the  public 
schools. 

At  a  time  when  local  school  budgets  are  up  for  con¬ 
sideration  and  the  question  of  state  school  aid  is  before 
our  State  Legislature,  these  are  hopeful  signs  that  the 
work  of  teachers  is  appreciated,  and  that  the  efforts  of 
organizations  such  as  NJEA  are  bearing  fruit. 


OVER  THE  TOP 

A  preliminary  tabulation  of  NJEA  membership  shows 
that  our  enrollment  of  teachers  in  active  service  is  al¬ 
ready  26,851,  an  even  hundred  over  the  total  for  all  of 
last  year.  Several  counties  are  still  not  quite  complete, 
so  that  the  final  total  should  run  much  higher. 

Already  fourteen  counties  have  sent  in  more  mem¬ 
berships  than  they  did  a  year  ago.  These  are  Bergen. 
Cape  May,  Essex,  Gloucester,  Hunterdon.  Mercer,  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  Monmouth,  Morris.  Ocean,  Passaic,  Salem,  Som¬ 
erset,  and  Sussex.  In  addition  the  reports  show  that 
nine  out  of  every  ten  teachers  are  paying  the  dollar  as¬ 
sessment  toward  the  financing  of  our  new  headquarters. 

Our  work  is  never  done,  of  course,  until  every  New 
Jersey  teacher  is  a  member  of  NJEA.  Especially  is  it 
incomplete  in  this  Centennial  Year  while  we  have  less 
than  100%  enrollment.  Great  credit  is  due  our  Enroll¬ 
ment  Committee,  however,  for  what  has  been  done  thus 
far.  This  bids  fair  to  be — as  it  should  be — our  banner 
year. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


COMPTON'S 

PICTURED  ENCYCLOPEDIA 
For  1953  Now  Ready 


The  Finest  School  Encyclopedia  Ever  Built 

Another  big  year  of  continuous  building  and  revision  has  gone  into  the  1953 
Compton’s  to  make  it  an  even  better  and  finer  source  of  reference  than  ever  before. 

Further  Enriched  and  Expanded: 

480,000  words  of  newly  written  text 
501  new  or  extensively  revised  articles 
1,069  new  pictures,  mops,  charts,  and  graphs. 


Compton’s  has  always  been  a  favorite 
among  teachers,  librarians,  and  children. 
For  the  classroom  and  in  the  library 
Compton’s  provides  an  imfailing  source  of 
quick,  dependable  reference. 

For  boys  and  girls  Compton’s  is  a  never- 
ending  source  of  interest  and  information. 
Compton’s  gives  all  the  facts  but  relates 
them  so  that  clear  concepts  are  formed. 


Beautiful  pictures  in  profusion,  in  full 
color,  black  and  white,  and  gravure;  every 
picture  selected  to  tell  its  full  part  of  the 
story  right  along  with  the  text. 

The  unique  Fact-Index  thumb-tabbed  at  the 
back  of  each  of  the  15  volumes  makes  every 
fact  and  every  picture  instantly  available. 
Give  your  boys  and  girls  inunediate  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  finest  of  school  encyclopedias. 


For  all  grades  and  high  school 
See  the  1953  Compton's.  Write  now  hr  full  particulars 

F.  E.  COMPTON  &  COMPANY,  Chicago  10,  Illinois 


11  Glenside  Road 


H.  H.  SCHNEPEL,  JR.,  State  Mgr. 


South  Orange,  New  Jersey 


PREFERRED  BY  TEACHERS 


for  flexibility,  visual  and  postural  benefits 


AMERICAN  UNIVERSAL  "ten-twenty:  DESK 


***** 
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ExelotW® 


wide  experience 
indices  our 
friendly  service 
really  helpful 

Th*  <p«cializ«rf  knowUdo*  of 

all  timof— to  holp  you  solv* 
problams  eoncorning  your 
nood,,  quickly  and  ioti«. 
focforlly.  Our  lorg,  woro- 
ho«i*  stock*  Insur*  prompt 
*Wpm«,t  of  o«  ofdar,.  Sand 
for  your  fraa  copy  of  our  com- 

P»«t*  catalog  today. 


seat 

odiu**"-"'' 

top  a«  20* 


•a>y 
to  bo 


and  the  level  position  needed  for  ma¬ 
nipulative  tasks.  Automatic  fore-and- 
aft  seat  adjustment,  also  unique,  facil¬ 
itates  focal  adjustment  to  all  desk-top 
work.  The  seat  swivels  45®  either  way, 
reducing  body  twist  for  - . 

^  ^  IPWCATtON  MOlDS  I 

right  or  left  hand  and  eye 
preferences — and  making  JjwXjj ' 
ingress  and  egress  easy.  ^  | 

One-piece  steel  book-box.  I*”***”*^] 


leacticrs  may  arrange  any  grouping 
they  desire  w'ith  the  "Ten-Twenty”, 
since  it  is  readily  movable — and  its 
exclusive  features  are  advantageous 
to  both  teaching  and  learning  because 
they  relieve  visual  and  bodily  stresses 
and  strains.  The  3-position  top  offers, 
for  the  first  time,  a  20°  slope,  most 
natural  for  reading,  writing  and  draw¬ 
ing,  plus  the  conventional  10°  slope. 


FRIE  BOOKLETSt  "Education  Grows,"  and  "The  Co-ordinated  Class 
room,"  two  informative  works  on  recent  educational  developments. 


American  Bodiform 
Auditorium  Chairs 


1776  BROADWAY,  A'EW  YORK  19,  N.  Y. 
16TH  AT  HAMILTON,  PHILADELPHIA  30,  PA. 


FnlI-uphol»lcrrd.  most  beautiful  and 
practical  of  auditorium  chairs.  The 
ultimate  in  comfort,  durability  and 
acoustical  benefit.  Also  available 
with  folding  tablet-arm. 


